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The 1975 white-on-white Mark IV 
America’s most colorful luxury car. 





To add color to your life, a white-on-white Mark IV for 1975. 


A white landau roof on a white body. Aluminum wheels. Wide band 
white sidewall tires. White premium body side molding. And lipstick red detail 
in its interior. A combination of five luxury options at additional cost. 


Ina Mark IV, a little color can go a long way. 


CONTINENTAL MARK IV 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION C ord ) 











The 
O’Donnell 
Family. 


Close-knit, 
Communicative, 
Confident, 

In the Dale Carnegie 
Tradition. 


It often happens that other members of the 
family take the Dale Carnegie Course after 
the father has experienced its good effects. 
Donovan O'Donnell is one of those who in- 
fluenced his wife, son, and daughter to enjoy 
the benefits of the Course with him. 

As Donovan says, “Taking the Course made 
me realize how important it is to inspire the 
people around me—it can’t be done by merely giving orders. 
And this applies in my work as well as at home. People like 
to be inspired to do a better job and to get more out of life. 
The added confidence, ability to express my thinking and 
comprehensive understanding of people the Course gave 
me reaches into every part of my life.” 

“I’m glad I listened to Don when he suggested I take the 
Dale Carnegie Course,” says Joan, “I guess I was a bit shy, 
but now I take more interest in talking to people — even 
those whom I have just met. Yes, our family relationships 
are better, too, because we can put problems in their proper 
perspective.” 

John O'Donnell manages the family farm, “From the 
time I was a small boy I wanted to run the farm,” John 
says. “But as I grew older I wasn’t sure I could take on the 
responsibility. In the Dale Carnegie Course, I devel- 
oped the self-confidence to rely on my own ability and 
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Donovan O'Donnell, his wife Joan, son John, daughter Jean, of La Habra, California 


to make the many decisions that are necessary. The Course 
has helped me over a lot of difficulties.” 

Jean was a little shy like her mother. “When you're in 

your teens, you worry about what other people think of 
you, especially if they're older,” Jean says. “The Course 
gave me more confidence than I’ve ever had before. I'm 
always meeting new people in my job, but now I have a 
better understanding of myself, so it’s easy to get along 
with them.” 
The Dale Carnegie Course leads to more congenial rela- 
tionships between people, mutual confidence, increased 
willingness to share problems and opinions. These can 
have a positive effect on your family, business and social 
life. Dale Carnegie training is offered in more than 1,000 
U.S. communities, including all major cities. Check your 
local phone book or write us for more information. 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 


SUITE 614T « 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE « GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 11530 








TIME 


As a former TIME Moscow bureau chief and a veteran of Rich- 
ard Nixon’s trips to Russia and China in 1972, Diplomatic Editor Jer- 
rold Schecter is as familiar with the Marxist way of life as anyone on 
our staff. He added a tropical socialist stamp to his passport recently 
as one of 29 journalists traveling to Cuba with Senators Jacob Javits 
and Claiborne Pell and remained on the island after the Senators’ de- 
parture to report this week’s World story on the status of Fidel Cas- 
tro’s revolutionary experiment. 

“What struck me most about Cuban socialism,” says Schecter, 
“is that it seems informal compared with China and the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. Despite strong totalitarian control, the pres- 
ence of police and armed forces in the streets is not as apparent as in 
other socialist countries.” Cuban authorities went out of their way to 
smooth the visit of Schecter and his colleagues, allowing the news- 
men to fly in directly from Miami despite the absence of U.S.-Cuban 

stecexy—cavenas diplomatic relations and pro- 
viding them with special 
telex facilities. The citizen on 
the street proved equally ge- 
nial. “On a walking tour of 
Havana I stopped for a beer 
at an open-air café, and two 
carpenters insisted on treat- 
ing me. When I asked a 
housewife buying her hus- 
band’s weekly ration of two 
cigars how much it cost, she 
offered me one.” 

To reciprocate, Schecter 
presented Castro with a copy 
of Khrushchev Remembers, 
the Soviet leader’s memoirs 
in which the Cuban Premier 
figures prominently, but 
failed—not for lack of trying 
—to lure Sports Buff Castro 
into a basketball game. “I had the feeling,” concluded Schecter on re- 
turning home, “not so much of the heavy hand of socialism as of meet- 
ing a family member who had rebelled and wanted to rejoin the clan 
with respect and not be reminded of his or our mistakes.” 

. 

Also back—quite literally—on an old stomping ground last week 
was Chicago Correspondent Richard Woodbury, who reported to 
the Nation section on Round-the-World Walker David Kunst. Fol- 
lowing on the heels of an earlier crack at peripatetic journalism—a 
glide-along with Cross-Country Roller Skater Clint Shaw last June 
—Woodbury logged ten huffing-and-puffing miles of legwork with 
the quick Kunst against a stiff head wind on a northern Iowa road. 
“The world of the road is clearly another level of consciousness for 
Kunst,” says Woodbury, “and it’s easy to see why. After zipping 
along at a steady 4 m.p.h. clip, I came away bushed but pleasantly 
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SCHECTER (RIGHT) WITH CASTRO 
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Good things still 
come in small packages. 


Once, the only way you could insure your home, your car, and yourself was to carry 
separate policies on each. 

And that usually meant you had to deal with separate companies. 

And pay separate premiums. 

And worry about separate expiration dates. 

But now, there’s the Continental Insurance Personal Comprehensive Protection Plan: 
the all-in-one plan. 

It lets you combine your separate homeowners, automobile, excess liability, hospital 
indemnity, disability income, and mortgage life insurance policies all into t 
one neat little package —with just one company, one premium, and one 
expiration date. 

Best of all, our package can actually give you more insurance 
coverage for your insurance dollar. 

For complete details, call your nearest Continental Insurance 
Agent. (He's in the Yellow Pages.) 

His expert advice and service come free with every new package. 

The Continental Insurance — 


Home Office: 80 Ma Lane, New York, Ne 
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Pictures at an Exhibition 


The New York Film Festival, which 
opened its twelfth annual installment at 
Manhattan’s Lincoln Center last week, 
could use a friendly, or at least a for- 
bearing hand. Each year, a selection 
committee headed by Festival Director 
Richard Roud (who also functions as a 
critic for scholarly film magazines like 
Sight and Sound) picks a couple of doz- 
én movies for showing, and promptly 
finds itself attacked on one of two fronts. 
When many of the chosen films are 
guaranteed swift commercial release, 
the festival is accused of being a kind of 
swank showcase, the plaything of mov- 
ie distributors. At other times—this 
year’s festival is an example—there are 
no ambitious films from Hollywood, few 
major works from the Continental mas- 
ters. So the festival is blamed for being 
stodgy, esoteric and elitist. 

Both complaints are correct, of 
course, and there is probably nothing to 
be done about it. Still, the main func- 
tion of a film festival is to present ma- 
terial that might not otherwise be seen, 
and most of the films during the fes- 
tival’s first week do not have distribu- 
tors in this country. For various reasons, 
it is not hard to see why. 

STAVISKY, Alain Resnais’s first fea- 
ture in five years, is a sort of symbolic bi- 
ography of the French swindler (nicely 
played by Jean-Paul Belmondo) whose 
exposure almost brought down the 
Third Republic in 1934. Resnais has had 
the movie photographed like a posh ’30s 
illustration, a style made fashionable by 
films as varied as The Conformist and 
Chinatown. But Resnais undercuts all his 


A 
DUPEREY & BELMONDO IN STAVISKY 
Glacial elegance. 
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CONDOMINAS IN LANCELOT 
Moral speculation. 


images of antique chic (among which 
may be counted Anny Duperey as Sta- 
visky’s wife) with symbols of death: or- 
chids, cemeteries, the funeral pyramid 
in the Parc Monceau. Resnais and his 
screenwriter, Jorge Semprun (Z), pre- 
sent their Stavisky as a doom-haunted 
manic-depressive and try to groom him 
into a symbol for all of prewar France. 
There is a subplot involving Trotsky, 
who had sought asylum in France dur- 
ing that time, and Resnais obviously 
hoped to suggest that the swindler and 
the Communist here represent in effect 
the two: political alternatives between 
which the country had to choose. This 
notion remains unwieldy as a device and 
unresolved as an idea. Resnais does not 
fracture his time structure nearly so 
much as in Last Year at Marienbad or 
Muriel. Stavisky achieves a kind of gla- 
cial elegance. If it is not among the di- 
rector’s very best, it is at least a wel- 
come return to form. 

LANCELOT OF THE LAKE is the work 
of Robert Bresson, a great and trying 
film maker. Just as one would expect 
from the creator of Pickpocket and The 
Trial of Joan of Arc, there are scenes 
and images here of a terrible, severe 
beauty: knights dying in battle or com- 
peting in joust, a mailed hand clutching 
the handle of a weapon, a horse’s eye 
going wide in terror. These visions oc- 
cur, however, not in an epic adventure, 
but as part of a moral speculation in 
miniature. Bresson’s ascetic attentions 
converge on the fateful romance of Lan- 
celot (Luc Simon) and Queen Guinevere 
(Laura Duke Condominas) and extend 
beyond it to the end of the courtly tra- 
dition, as did the original Arthurian leg- 
ends. What is missing is passion, a qual- 
ity essential to such a subject. Without 
it, for all its frosty beauty, Lancelot of 
the Lake \ooks like a museum diorama 
of the Middle Ages. 


ROOTS is a catchall title that con- 
tains some of the best film in the fes- 
tival. It is four short subjects, all under 
an hour in length, linked by a com- 
mon concern: the director’s attempt 
to delineate ethnic identity. William 
Greaves’ (The Fighters) From These 
Roots, a montage of still photos of Har- 
lem in the 1920s with a stentorian nar- 
ration by Actor Brock Peters, is the 
most traditional of the group. It strug- 
gles to compress a decade of black his- 
tory into 30 minutes, and still man- 
ages to repeat itself. Film Editor Mirra 
Banks’ Yudie is a loving cameo of her 
Jewish aunt, observant and a little mel- 
ancholy. An Old-Fashioned Woman 
offers a mellow and admiring portrait 
of Documentary Director Martha Coo- 
lidge’s Grandmother, a redoubtable 86- 
year-old Yankee. She not only rem- 
inisces and airs her views on birth 
control and abortion (she is for both), 
but considers the approach of her own 
death with a gentle dignity. Coolidge 
inserts herself directly into her own 
film, as interrogator and fond grand- 
child and, most tellingly, as explorer, 
searching for a way back into her own 
past. This same personal approach is 
carried even further in the fourth of the 
quartet by Martin Scorsese’s (Mean 
Streets) singular Italianamerican, which 
is a portrait of Scorsese’s parents as well 
as a rough sketch for part of the direc- 
tor’s autobiography. Scorsese portrays 
his parents not only through their own 
reminiscences about growing up and 
marrying on New York’s Lower East 
Side but through their relationships with 
him and with each other, as they talk 
about a recent trip to Italy, argue or 
bicker or tease. Scorsese even defies that 
eternal cliché of Italian-American life 
by showing his mother cooking meat- 
balls and tomato sauce. At film’s end, in 
gleeful tribute, he includes the recipe in 
the credits. Italianamerican has a kind 
of impulsive immediacy and is rich in 
the sort of raucous humor that people 
can create only when they are not con- 
scious of being overheard. ® Jay Cocks 


Corruption’s Toys 
LACOMBE, LUCIEN 

Directed by LOUIS MALLE 
Screenplay by LOUIS MALLE 
and PATRICK MODIANO 


Choosing sides in a political strug- 
gle, even in a world war, can be a mat- 
ter of happenstance or convenience. The 
consequences may be grave, but the 
choice itself can be as casual and amor- 
al as picking out a new suit of clothes. 
The core of this subtle, intelligent film 
is that a young man’s life can be fixed 
and shadowed by a decision he hardly 
knows he has made. 

Lacombe, Lucien—which played at 
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At this historic mountain winery, Paul Masson premium wines 
are aged slowly, patiently. The heritage dates back to 1852. As Paul Masson said 
many years ago: "We will sell no wine before its time.” 


Nothing good happens fast. 
— Paul Masson 
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Paul Masson Vineyards, Saratoga, California, since 1852 





This museum was designed to 
shed new light on an old subject. 





When a 17th Century 
master put oil to canvas, he 
didn’t know that 20th Cen- 
tury viewers would see his 
work in a different light. 
Artificial. 

But Fort Worth’s Kimbell 
Museum was designed by 
Louis Kahn to totally utilize 
natural light. So old masters 
get to see the light of day. 
And you get to see just what 
the artist intended, thanks 
toa perforated aluminum 
light-filtering system 
custom-designed for The 
Kimbell to allow natural 
viewing. This award- 
winning lighting plan also 
eliminates ultraviolet rays 
that make paintings old be- 
fore their time. 

A new museum designed 
to shed new light on an old 
subject must have roots 
planted in progressive com- 
munity support. 

That ll-county com- 
munity is The Southwest 





Metroplex. Here, deep in wg 

the art of Texas, is the only Na 
theatre ever designed by For more informationon Avenue H East, Arlington, 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Civic anareaahead ofthe times, | Texas 7601L And get some 
Opera and Symphony write Mr Richard D. Jones, Metroplex facts that'll 
Orchestras. Rembrandt, — Executive Director, North — make you see things dif- 


Rodin and Remingtons. | Texas Commission, 600 ferently, too. 


47 Dallas/Fort Worth 
The Southwest Metroplex: A new world capital. 
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“Maybe we should have called Castle” 


There really is an escape from prob- 
lems that pop up when you're 
making something with metal. And 
it could happen with a simple call 
to Castle Metals. 

For example, when you let us 
shear, flame cut, roll, weld, or in 
other ways pre-process metal parts, 
you save in many ways. The capital 
investment in equipment is on our 
shoulders, not yours. You save 
man-hours. You never worry about 
downtime. Every part is uniformly 


processed to meet your specifications, 
delivered when you need it. That 
helps cut your inventory costs. 

And you know your cost in ad- 
vance. It’s a service that adds peace 
of mind to your entire operation. 

Yes, we’re in business to find the 
right answers to problems. For peo- 
ple who make things with plate, bar, 
sheet and coil, structural and tubing 
in carbon and alloy steels, high 
nickel and copper-based alloys, stain- 
less and aluminum. 


Got a good plan for a new product? 
Don't keep it locked up. 

Look under “Steel Distributors” or 
“Aluminum Distributors” in the Yel- 
low Pages. Or write: Castle Metals, 
A. M. Castle and Co., 3400 Wolf 
Road, Franklin Park, Illinois 60131. 


(po Metals 


The one call to make if you make it with metal. 


A.M. CASTLE & CO: BALTIMORE e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e FRESNO e GALION @ KANSAS CITY ¢ LOS ANGELES e MILWAUKEE ¢ SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO ¢ TULSA ¢ PHOENIX ¢e ROCKFORD e SACRAMENTO ¢ SALT LAKE CITY @ WICHITA e POCATELLO 





Only Continental 
gets you a flight, a chalet, 
a car, and lifts for $259. 
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Continental's exclusive new Rocky 
Mountain ski vacations feature luxury chalet 
studio condominiums a short walk from 
the lifts. They're completely furnished 
with fireplace, linens, cooking gear, 
everything but the skis. 

Our Breckenridge package includes 
round-trip jet Coach airfare with tax, / 
and meeting service at Denver Airport. 
Seven nights lodging, seven days skierized i 
Avis rental car, and three days lift tickets. Plus Remember, one call does it all: N 
immediate confirmation of the whole package. just call your travel agent or Continental 

We have larger chalets available with at 686-6500. And start packing! 
one to three bedrooms for two to six people. | a aaa =” aaa 
And similarly-priced packages at Vail, CONTINENTAL AIRLINES SKI-T 
Snowmass/Aspen, Copper Mountain, and RO. Box 4187, North Hollywood, Calif. 91607 
Steamboat. Of course, you can charge | want to get in on the ground floor of that ski 


oe — thing on Continental's Let Yourself chalet package program. Please tell me more! 











All prices per person double occupancy, Name 
with state and local room and car taxes 
additional, as well as Christmas surcharge Address . = 
December 20th through January 4th. City State Zip. 
Rental-car gas and mileage extra; driver 
must be 21 or over. Phone______ My travel agent is 







We really move our tail for you. 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES \> 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail. 
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Dry Gilbeys. Dry Boissiere. 


When a great dry gin and a great 


dry martini. So a Gilboissiere 


2ther, the result martini has to be a great dry martini 


is — almost inevitably—a great Dryit...you'll like it 
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HOTEL 
300 Bourbon Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana, (504 


For reservations call Judy 
collect at (504) 529-2131 








CINEMA 


the New York Film Festival last week 
to considerable acclaim—is set in pro- 
vincial France during the summer and 
fall of 1944, when Germany’s defeat be- 
gan to seem certain. Lucien (Pierre 
Blaise), still jn his teens, works in a hos- 
pital ward. The cries and murmurs of 
pain from the wounded cause him to 
turn toward the window, to the sum- 
mer sunlight. He sees a bird in a near- 
by tree, singing, and with a certain glee, 
kills it with his slingshot. It is almost a 
reflexive action, without real signifi- 
cance to Lucien 

Lurking outside Gestapo headquar- 
ters one evening, Lucien is discovered, 
hustled inside and questioned. With the 
same lack of remorse or thought that 
he had given the bird, he informs on a 
local schoolmaster who is a Resistance 
leader. Now, Lucien finds, he is sudden- 
ly and eminently acceptable to the pro- 
German Vichy regime's police. One of 
the collaborating cops, in fact, is a child- 
hood hero of Lucien’s, a champion bi- 
cycle racer. If the German side is good 
enough for such an idol, then it is good 
enough for the boy 

New Toys. Lucien is beguiled by the 
style in which the police maintain them- 
selves: an elegant chateau, sleek automo- 
biles, well-cut clothes, good food and 
drink, compliant women. More than the 
luxury, though, he likes the taste of pow- 
er. Lucien receives credentials and guns 
which he displays freely with a certain 
sullen, anxious strength. But he never 
entirely dispels the impression of a child 
showing off new toys. A police pal takes 
him to his tailor to buy him his first suit 
The tailor is a rich Jew from Paris, hid- 
ing Out in an uneasy commercial alliance 
with his client in hopes of getting to 
Spain and freedom. The tailor has a 
daughter (Aurore Clement), who be- 
comes Lucien’s quarry. She is fascinated 
by him, put off by him, intimidated by 
him. Finally she gives in to him out of a 
sense of inevitability and because there 
seems nowhere else to turn. Her name is 
France 

It is one of the few blatant moments 
in the film, which is otherwise scrupu- 
lously shaded and controlled. Most 
impressively, Director Louis Malle 
(Phantom India) does not soften or 
sentimentalize Lucien, neither judges 
nor justifies him. Malle’s voice is hard 
and even, his attitude toward his young 
protagonist understanding, yet caution- 
ary. In Lucien’s story, Malle has found 
a perfect metaphor, direct without be- 
ing strident, subtle and urgent at the 
same time. As with Lucien, the foun- 
dation for national tragedy is laid qui- 
etly, and is built upon with a terrible 
ease 

The rigor of Malle’s portrait of the 
youth, in fact, makes the movie a little 
distant. Malle was not after the kind 
of shattering catharsis that Vittorio de 
Sica, working with similar material 
achieved in The Garden of the Finzi- 
Continis. Lucien is understandable but 
not especially likable, a state of affairs 
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as important asa healthy body. 
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The“Bowl of Hygeia’Awardfor outstandingcommunity —_ over and above outstanding performance in their chosen 
service in pharmacy is presented each year to those excep- _ profession. 
tional men and women of pharmacy who have provided Selected by their own colleagues, these 1974 recipients 
an example of leadership in their respective communities, are honored under sponsorship of A.H. Robins. 
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A. H. Robins Company, Richmond, Virginia. Making today’s medicines with integrity...seeking tomorrow's with persistence A H [20 B | N S 
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Over 100 boats on display! 
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HOW TO UPGRADE 
AN $80 PORTABLE 
FOR AN EXTRA BUCK. 


1. EJECT YOUR OLD DISCOUNT CASSETTE. 
2. INSERT A TOK ED CASSETTE. 


You ve paid $80 for a beautiful precision machine. 
Now are you going to skimp on the cassette you put into it? Bad 
idea. Penny wise and sound foolish. 

Try a TDK ED instead of the cassette youre likely 
using. Youll likely hear an increase in detail and clarity, in 


vibrancy and overtones. And a decrease 
in hiss. It’s what your new machine DI<. 
deserves. It’s what you deserve. All for Wait till you hear 


about a buck more. what you've been missing. 











WESTERN LUXURY 

A magniticent working ranch with all the 
elegant amenities imaginable amid 20,000 
acres of rolling foothills and flowering des- 
ert in southern Arizona. 75 horses @ Tennis 
@ Great golf at Wickenburg Country Club 
@ Heated pool @ Skeet & Trap @ Hunting 
in season @ Luxurious accommodations @ 
Supervised programs for children. 


For additional information contact: 
Dallas C. Gant Jr. 


RANCHO ae \os 


CABALLEROS 
rae ZZ. 





Wickenburg, Arizona 85358 @ (602) 684-5484 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST 
VALUE FROM YOUR 
AUTOMOTIVE DOLLAR... 


_ 


At bookstores 


This extraordinarily valuable book is 
a do-it-yourself manual, a money- 
saving guide, and a quick reference 
on emergency procedures all in 
one. See it at your bookstore and 
discover why it’s “every motorist's 
ideal traveling companion.” Deluxe 
oversized format, 358 pages, lavishly 
illustrated in color, only $14.95 




















No allowances for youth. 


that solves the film’s intellectual prob- 
lems even as it raises dramatic ones 
He is so incessantly wayward, he glo- 
ries so thoroughly—albeit temporarily 
—in the corruption of authority, that 
he becomes the object of outrage, and 
much of the film’s capacity for empa- 
thy is lost 

The moment of redemption and of 
greatest dignity is reserved for the tai- 
lor, a crusty old bourgeois who finally be- 
comes sick of hiding and accepting the 
humiliation and, worse, the awkward 
help of Lucien. Wonderfully portrayed 
by Holger Lownadler, the tailor dresses 
in his best suit and pays a social call on 
Lucien at police headquarters, where he 
is promptly arrested. He has salvaged, 
at least, whatever remains of his honor 

Malle is too tough-minded to grant 
Lucien similar privileges. Though he 
flees the Germans, there will be no es- 
cape for him. The events in which he co- 
operated so callowly return to savage 
him. Throughout, Malle has implied 
that occupied France was full of Luciens 
of every age. There were so many, we 
may assume, that no allowances could 
be made for youth, and no credit given 
for the possibility of change #J.C. 


The Sting of Fact 


MACON COUNTY LINE 
Directed by RICHARD COMPTON 
Screenplay by MAX BAER 

and RICHARD COMPTON 


This is a beefy, low-budget thriller 
that provides a few surprises. The mi- 
lieu is rural America in the 1950s, a 
place in recent history that has become 
crowded with avaricious time travelers 
since the success of American Graffiti. 
One of the protagonists (portrayed vig- 
orously by Max Baer, who served as pro- 
ducer and helped with the scenario as 
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OUR IRISH WHISKEY 
COULD BECOME 
THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SCOTCH. 


Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved that Tullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and light and mellow as the 
leading scotches, a lot of scotch drinkers have 
been asking for it by name. 

The wrong name. 

They’ve been calling it “Tullamore Dew 
Scotch,” or just ‘Tullamore Scotch,” when, in 
fact, Tullamore Dew is a blended Irish whiskey. 

But we understand. 

You see, Tullamore Dew has a taste that is 
unlike any Irish whiskey, and, in the opinion of 
an increasing number of former scotch drinkers, 
actually more pleasing than the scotch they 
used to drink. 

It's no wonder that a lot of people have 
switched to Tullamore Dew without realizing 
they were giving up their scotch for an Irish 
whiskey, but if the trend continues, it could get 
a little confusing. 

So before we find Tullamore Dew topping 
a list of the world’s great scotches, we just want 
to make sure you know it for what it is: a smooth, 
light, mellow Irish whiskey. 

Try Tullamore Dew, if you haven't already. 
And try, also, to get the name right. 





TULLAMORE DEW 
BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 





TheIncredible 
Shrinking 
Life Insurance 

Premium. 


Hundreds of Life of Virginia 
i policyowners encountered this 
, A oe awesome phenomenon last year. 
— ‘aa They got the news that 
their Econo-Flex life insurance 
premiums had been reduced. 

Amazing.At atime when 
just about everything else was 
going up in cost,something was 
actually going down. 

But then Econo-Flex is 
an amazing life insurance plan. 
Each policy is reviewed every 
three years, and if living costs are 
up, enabling us to earn more on 
our investments, we reduce the 
premium. Just like that. 

Ask your Life of Virginia 
representative about Econo-Flex. 

Then maybe one day 
when you least expect it, youll en- 
counter the shrinking life insur- 
ance premium. As incredible as 
it may seem. 


y 
ureor 
VIRGINIA. 


A RICHMOND CORPORATION COMPANY 


mo-Flex is available in Ala., Ariz., Ark.,Calif., Del., Fla.,Ga.,Ill.,Ind.,La.,N. Mex.,N.C.,Ohio,Oh la.,PR.S.C.,Tenn.,Va., W.Va. 


















The case 
the boss 


Carries. 


The top guy knows how to carry responsibility. And when he’s 
ready to replace his attaché case, he looks for the value you find ina 
Lords Business Case. Aside from its obvious good looks, it has some 
important features you won't find in a Samsonite or other lines: 

Individuality. Ever notice how all business cases look alike .. . 
except Lords? We offer the widest choice of styles for the man 
who picks his case as carefully as he chooses his shirts and ties. 

Noticeably lighter to case some of the burden, yet tough enough to 
stay looking smart and successful for years. 

Super strong patented beam frame with triple hinges so the latches 
meet and lock perfectly after years of business trips and 
commuting. Rugged recessed locks that won't spring open when 
the case is jammed full for the weekend. 

Unconditional lifetime guarantee with no double-talk. If your Lords 

case ever fails for any reason, send it to us and we'll repair it. 

Or replace it. Free. Period. 

Ask about Lords at any quality office supply, luggage, or department 























of sound judgment. 





LORDS BUSINESS CASES 


PORTER, INDIANA 46304 


The roomiest cases, the thinnest cases, the most economical cases, the largest line of salesmen’s cases, 
Cycolac® file cases, check boxes, cash boxes, underarm cases. The widest choice of business cases made. 


Our name means business 








Seagram’s Benchmark. 
Measure your Bourbon against it. 
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CINEMA 


well) is an atavistic sheriff, the sort of 
gun-toting good ol’ boy who gives law 
enforcement down South a certain cave- 
man cast. The sheriff represents just that 
sort of legalized mayhem that made 
Walking Tall such a big hit, and one 
might expect that Macon County Line 
would try to follow along in its prede- 
cessor’s misshapen footprints, combin- 
ing the nostalgia of Graffiti with the vi- 
olence of Walking Tall 

It turns out that the Graffiti-style pe- 
riod winsomeness is just a diversionary 
ploy and that County Line summons up 
echoes of Walking Tall only to refute 
them. The movie is an antidote to hor- 
tatory vigilantism. It preaches, with heat 
and compulsive honesty if not precisely 
with originality, that the fruit of hate is 
terrible, indiscriminate violence 

The sheriff is a man who has no pity 
to waste on strangers or blacks. He is 
kind to his son, and he would be a good 
father if only kindness mattered. He 
brings his boy up in his own image, how- 
ever, more than he knows. The harrow- 
ing conclusion of the movie is a bloody, 
scary sequence in which, as the local id- 
iom goes, all the chickens come home 
to roost. The sheriff's wife is slaughtered 
by a couple of frightened sneak thieves, 
and father and son go out for revenge 

Baer is careful to give the criminals 
an odd kind of motivation. The one who 
does the killing is a psychopath who had 
himself been brutalized by cops, When 
he realizes that the woman is a police- 
man’s wife, he goes crazy. The implica- 
tion that violence breeds more violence 
is not novel, but welcome nonetheless in 
a time when audiences cheer and holler 
as Charles Bronson plays judge and jury 
with a pistol 

The movie, which is ragged but 
forceful, is said to be based on a true 
story. It sometimes seems much too pat 
in its converging ironies, but it is a cred- 
it to Baer and the deft action directing 
of Richard Compton that County Line 
at least assumes, in its Strongest passag- 
es, the rueful sting of fact 8c 


The Ants Are Coming 


PHASE IV 
Directed by SAUL BASS 
Screenplay by MAYO SIMON 


The best thing about science-fiction 
films is their opportunity for wonder, 
their ability to draw out and contain the 
most extravagant imagery. In Stanley 
Kubrick's great 200]: A Space Odyssey, 
themes and images reinforced one an- 
other. In most other futuristic films 
—and Phase IV is one of these—the 
force of the ideas cannot compete with 
the power of individual images 

Phase IV is good, eerie entertain- 
ment, with interludes of such haunted vi- 
sual intensity that it becomes, at its best, 
a nightmare incarnate. It can also some- 
times go quite wobbly, with ripely ab- 
surd dialogue and the most primitive 
sort of human characterizations. The 
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“I know what it takes 
topleasea _ 
traveling businessman. 


A Mercedes waiting at 
the airport.” the Red Baron 





There would be no sense in giving a businessman a comfortable flight 
and then giving him an uncomfortable car. 

So | have arranged with the Avis people to supply my American 
customers with a shiny new Mercedes-Benz. And at a price they might 
expect to pay for an ordinary full-size car. 

But | should point out that Lufthansa’s hospitality doesn’t stop with the 
luxuries. My staff is also very good at details. 

Anything you need. Private airport conference rooms, secretarial 
service, interpreters. Also business information on everything from 
import-export regulations to trade fairs. 

We'll arrange tickets to theatrical and sporting events and interesting 
little side trips. We'll even advise you on European business conditions 
with our quarterly newsletter, Market Opportunities. 

Our service is thorough. But we try to do something more. 

| believe a business trip on Lufthansa should be just like a ride ina 
Mercedes. 

If you've got to travel, travel in style. 

For information call your travel agent or Lufthansa German Airlines. 
And remember, you can use the American Express Card to pay for your trip. 


© Lufthansa German Airlines 


Fly with The Baron. He knows how to travel. 


CINEMA 


movie is about ants, and it is clear that 

everyone involved was a lot more taken 
| with them than with the Tinkertoy peo- 
| ple provided by the script 

The tale begins with one of those un- 
explained events in space so loved by, 
and necessary to, science-fiction writers 
“The effect,” as it comes to be called, 
looks like a freakish, sinister eclipse. It 
has no immediate impact on earth until 
Biologist Hubbs (Nigel Davenport) no- 
tices some strange behavior in the ant 

20 FILTER world The ants start to do, as Math- 
CIGARETTES ematician Lesko (Michael Murphy) puts 
it, “things that ants don’t do: meeting, 
communicating, making decisions.” 

Wiped Out. Out of these insect cau- 
cuses comes an agreement to destroy all 
creatures that prey on ants. If the man- 
tis and the spider are to be wiped out, can 
man be far behind? With all due secrecy 
and dispatch, Hubbs and Lesko set up a 
remote experimental site to find out 
Their research leads them to some 
spooky conclusions, and the strain of it 
all tells on Hubbs, who at one point ag- 
onizes aloud about the ants: “What do 
they want? What are their goals?” 

The movie often scrambles beyond 
such hysterics, thanks to the skill of Di- 
rector Saul Bass, a graphics designer and 
visual consultant here making his fea- 
ture-film debut. Bass knows a good deal 
about how to isolate a single image, how 
to place it and build on it for maximum 
effectiveness. There are sequences in 
Phase IV that seem to have been lifted 
intact from a surrealist’s fever dream: gi- 
ant anthills looming like pylons against 
a gloomy sky; a dead man’s hand, un- 
clenched, revealing ants crawling out of 
holes they have chewed in the palm 

The movie works toward a vision of 
a chillingly absurd apocalypse, then 
pulls back a little, not in implication but 
in illustration. Originally, Phase 1V end- 
ed with a montage of hallucinatory im- 
ages suggesting man’s destiny after the 
ants have had their way. But the se- 
quence was deleted by Bass because he 
thought it too abstract. It may be just as 
well: the movie is not substantial enough 
to support the kind of philosophical 
freight such a montage would imply 


bad Phase IV works best as a weird thriller 
P= and as a showcase for Bass’s talents, 
which transform a story that could have 


been entirely silly into a bit of necro- 


os | ’ : 
mancy that lingers like an omen #J.C. 
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“What we own and what we do 
with it is our business. How can 
our plans be kept from 

-. outsiders?” 


The Northern Trust can help 
you carry out your 

financial plans in absolute 
privacy. We’ve built our 
reputation on this very personal 
approach to financial planning. 
Ask your lawyer about us. And 
to find out how we can help 
with your financial plans, 
please write or call Ray E. 
Marchman, Jr., Vice President. 


Bring your future to us. 
The NORTHERN TRUST. 


50 South LaSalle Street at Monroe > Chicago 60690 « (312) 346-5500 


Trust 
(ee. 








Colonel Taylor was hard 
to get does with. 


That's why his Bourbon isn't. 




















Bourbon County rattle. 


The old man could be 
He could be a rough, 


an unholy terror. 


Colonel Edmund H. tough, mean son-of-a 
Taylor Jr. swore that his something, our Colonel. 
Bourbon would be the But, oh, the Bourbon 


whiskey he made. 
Gentle on your tongue, 
soft in your gullet and 
as smooth as limestone 
rocks worn slick by 
spring water. 

We still make Old 
Taylor the slow, quality 
way the Colonel wanted 
it made. 
Even now, 


best in Kentucky. 
And if a bungler or a 
sloven stood in his way, 
the Colonel would as 
soon nail him to the wall. 
If a cooper delivered 
some white-oak barrels 
that were a knot off perfect, 
the Colonel was the kind 
that'd grab an axe and stave 
in every barrel in the wagon. 
And if a hapless farmer tried to we don’t want | 
sneak less than choice small-grain to rile him. 
corn past the Colonel, his fury, they say, Old Taylor. His 
could make every L window sash in old Bourbon. Try it. 








It took years to 


find water clear and 
ome enough for the 
Colonel’s Bourbon. 


Old Taylor. 
Its easy to get 
along with. 


For one flawed barrel, 
Colonel Taylor might take 
an axe to the whole wagonload. 
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If Mozart were alive today, hed be recording 
on Scotch brand recording tape. 


Mozart was a child prodigy. a hint from the master. 
He wrote a concerto at six, a sonata Use “Scotch” brand—the 
at seven and a symphony at eight. Master Tape. 









But, even more important,he gr 
up to be a pro. 

That's why if Mozart were alive 
today, he’d be recording on“Scotch” 
brand recording tape. Just like the 
pros in today’s music business. 

Because nearly 80% of all master 
recording studios use “Scotch” brand 
recording tape. 

So next time you record 
something, maybe you should take 


a The Master Tape 
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THE NATION 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Thoughts from the Third Grade 


When President Ford called for 
ideas to conserve energy, the third-grad- 
ers at the Sodt Elementary School in 
Monroe, Mich., decided to see if they 
could help. The students drew up some 
pledges and got the neatest penman in 
the class—Brock Horsley, 8—to print 
the list on an outsize, 2-ft. by 3-ft. sheet 
of paper. Then they mailed it off to the 
White House. There a delighted Pres- 
ident Ford called in reporters and read 
out some of the suggestions: 

“We will turn off all lights when 
we're not using them. 

“We will ride our bikes ... 
of having Dad take us in the car. 

“We will keep the thermostat at 68. 

“We will always close the door in 
cold weather. 

“We will get things out of the re- 
frigerator quickly. 

“We will limit our TV watching. 

“We will eat dinner when Mom 
cooks it so that she will not have to re- 
heat it.” 

If similar check lists were followed 
by all Americans, the energy crisis 
would surely be eased. The depressing 
fact about such suggestions—including 
the President’s own, due this week—is 
that they have all been heard before. 
During last winter’s fuel shortage, the 
country learned pretty clearly what had 


instead 


FORD WITH PUPILS’ ENERGY-SAVING HINTS 





to be done. But as soon as Richard Nix- 
on irresponsibly proclaimed the end of 
the crisis, Americans were only too 
ready to resume their heedless, waste- 
ful ways. It remains to be seen whether 
Ford’s leadership will be more success- 
ful. Certainly the crisis will not disap- 
pear for years—as every third-grader 
seems to know by now. 


Too Much Too Soon 


State legislators have been known to 
show zealous interest in their own wel- 
fare, and members of California’s leg- 
islature can feather their nests with the 
best of them. In 1965 and 1970, the law- 
makers enacted bills giving any legis- 
lator from a reapportioned district who 
was defeated—or simply decided to quit 
—a full retirement pension. There were 
no age restrictions: boy wonder and 
withered sage alike would be eligible. 

This year, when all California was 
reapportioned, 61 state senators and as- 
semblymen became eligible for pension 
relief. If all 61 decided to retire or were 
defeated, California’s taxpayers would 
have to pay about $5.7 million for the 
extra benefits. Retiring Assembly 
Speaker Bob Moretti, 38, stood to re- 
ceive $8,742 a year from 1975 on, or 
$186,384 by the time he reached 60. 

When irate letters and editorials 
greeted the handout, the legislature hast- 
ily went into a special session and voted 
to repeal the law. Angered by the sight 
of their own blood, the reluctant reform- 
ers decided to gore a few executive oxen. 
Among other things, they voted to slash 
retiring Republican Governor Ronald 
Reagan’s pension from $32,800 to less 
than $20,000. 


Long-Range Emergencies 


In March 1933, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt proclaimed a national 
emergency to cope with the Depression. 
Officially, at least, that state of emer- 
gency is still in effect. So is the emer- 
gency that Harry Truman declared in 
1950 during the Korean War and those 
that Richard Nixon called in 1970 be- 
cause of a postal strike and in 1971 
to handle an international monetary 
crisis. 

Now Congress is moving to tidy 
things up. Due for action this week is a 
bill that would 1) cancel past edicts and 
2) give Congress the right to end any 
emergency during its first six months. 
After that period, the emergency would 
automatically be terminated, unless 


= Congress approved an extension. 





ANDREAS FEININGER 


Paved with Gold 


Asa modest contribution toward the 
celebration of the nation’s Bicentennial, 
the city of Philadelphia decided to re- 
store to its original state the paving of a 
block-long passageway called Elfreth’s 
Alley. Certainly no lane in the land 
seemed more deserving of such loving 
care. Philadelphians have been living on 
it since the turn of the 18th century, thus 
making Elfreth’s, or so they claim, the 
oldest continuously inhabited residential 
street in the U.S. 

To pave the alley with the “pebble- 
stones” popular in the 1790s and to re- 
pair some plumbing, however, will cost 
$250,000. Applications for that sum 
were sent to Washington, which has a 
kitty for historical preservation. 

Even so there was some grumbling 
at home about the cost. When someone 
quipped that it would be cheaper to pave 
the alley with money, the Philadelphia 
Daily News decided to enlist the services 
of Director Joel Bloom of the city’s 
Franklin Institute to see what $250,000 
would literally cover. Ignoring dollar 
bills (“inferior wearing quality,” noted 
the News), Bloom figured that the street 
could be paved with dimes for $58,368 
and quarters for $82,080. In fact, Bloom 
added, the city could cover the alley with 
separate layers of dimes and quarters 
and still have enough left over from the 
quarter million to fill in the chinks with 
gold. 


ELFRETH’S ALLEY (CIRCA 1950) 
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CONNECTICUT'S ELLA GRASSO (LEFT) & ARKANSAS’ DALE BUMPERS CAMPAIGNING 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Landslide in the Making 


When the two old friends squeeze 
in a round of golf these days, as they 
used to do when they were together in 
the House, Congressman Thomas P. 
(“Tip”) O'Neill, leader of the Democrat- 
ic majority, occasionally brings up a sub- 
ject that can do little to help the game, 
or the morale, of President Gerald Ford 
The Democrats, O'Neill is telling Ford, 
are going to win big, very big, in 
November. 

All the evidence tends to support 
him. The main issue is double-digit in- 
flation. Says one Midwestern G.O.P. 
leader: “There is no one alive who knows 
the answer to our economic problems, 
but the blame falls on Republican shoul- 
ders because we're in.” 

While Watergate has faded as an is- 
sue, the scandal is still hurting the 
G.O.P. badly. A score or more of at- 
tractive Republicans decided long ago 
to sit out this election. One notable ex- 
ample: Illinois’ able Congressman John 
B. Anderson, 52, who last spring aban- 
doned any thought of challenging Dem- 
ocratic Senator Adlai E. Stevenson III 
In addition, Watergate tied a square 
knot in the purse strings of big G.O.P. 
donors. The Ohio party is nearly broke, 
and contributions to the Illinois party 
are off by 90%. Says Michigan’s G.O.P 
Chairman William McLaughlin: “A lot 
of people believe that you're a crook if 
you give and a crook if you take.” 

Veto-Proof, The opinion polls of- 
fer the G.O.P. no comfort. A Roper sur- 
vey delivered last month revealed that 
only 21% of U.S. voters considered 
themselves Republicans (v. 48% Dem- 
ocrats and 26% independents). The Gal- 
lup poll, meanwhile, shows that the per- 
centage of Americans who consider 
themselves Republicans has dropped 
from 28% in 1972 to 23%. Another Gal- 
lup survey out this week discloses that 
voters plan to back Democratic congres- 
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sional candidates over Republicans by 
a margin of 54% to 35%. 

If these feelings are transformed into 
votes on Nov. 5, the Democrats estimate 
that they could win as many as 50 new 
seats in the House, changing the cur- 
rent Democratic margin of 248-187 to 
something approaching 300-135. This 
would give the Democrats their largest 
majority in the House since the Depres- 
sion year of 1936, when they pulled 
56.1% of the vote and took 333 seats. 

In the Senate, only 14 of the 42 Re- 
publican seats are up for election, and 
the Democrats have serious hopes of 
winning only three or four of these. But 
since the Democrats may well hold all 
20 of their seats that are being contest- 
ed, they could end up with a margin of 
around 62-38 in the Senate (it is now 58- 
42). There is even an outside chance that 
the election could produce a “veto-proof 
Congress,” with the Democrats control- 
ling two-thirds of both the House and 
the Senate. 

In the 35 gubernatorial contests, the 
Democrats could add half a dozen state- 
houses to their 32. “Even if we don’t 
make a net gain,” says Robert J. Keefe, 
political director of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, “the worst we might 
do is trade em Alaska and Oklahoma 
for California and New York. Hell, I'll 
make that trade any day!” 

In the past few months, the Repub- 
licans’ chances have resembled an er- 
ratic fever chart. After Richard Nixon's 
resignation, the party hoped to lose no 
more than 20 House seats. Then came 
the pardon. Says a G.O.P. Congressman 
from New Jersey: “I think Republicans 
in each congressional district picked up 
20,000 votes when Nixon resigned, and 
lost 10,000 when Ford pardoned him.” 

In an effort to win back some votes, 
the President not only will be out barn- 
storming in the next month, but has also 
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CALIFORNIA’S FLOURNOY TALKING TACTICS 
Bad news on the golf course. 


offered to write a letter of endorsement 
for every G.O.P. Senator and Congress- 
man up for election. Invited to suggest 
what should go into his letter, one bit- 
ter Republican snapped: “That he’s 
sorry he pardoned Nixon, that he just 
doesn't know how he could have made 
that blunder.” 

Mostly Ashes. The Republicans 
are holding their own only in the South, 
which never did sour on Nixon. Per- 
haps the freshest political face in the re- 
gion belongs to Tennessee’s Lamar Al- 
exander, 34. Energetic and coolly 
intelligent, Alexander is given a good 
chance of becoming Governor by defeat- 
ing three-term Democratic Congress- 
man Ray Blanton. But the Democrats 
are not without promising candidates of 
their own—most notably Arkansas’ 
Governor Dale Bumpers, 49, who is ex- 
pected to win a Senate seat handily after 
having beaten the redoubtable Senator 
William Fulbright in the primary. 

Elsewhere round the country, it is 
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mostly ashes for the G.O.P. In the 
Northeastern and mid-Atlantic states, 
the Democrats hope to pick up as many 
as 16 congressional seats. Connecticut’s 
Democratic Congresswoman Ella Gras- 
so, 55, is favored to become the first 
woman in the nation’s history to be 
elected Governor on her own by defeat- 


ing Republican Robert Steele, himself 


an attractive young Congressman. 

The Democrats are hopeful that 
their biggest victory in the region will 
come in New York’s gubernatorial con- 
test. Congressman Hugh Carey, 55, an 
old-fashioned liberal given mod appeal 
by some adroit television ads, is running 
far ahead of Malcolm Wilson, 60, the 
earnest but lackluster incumbent who 
moved up from Lieutenant Governor 
when Nelson Rockefeller resigned last 
December. A poll published last month 
by Newsday, a Long Island newspaper, 
showed Carey leading Wilson by the sur- 
prising margin of 52% to 27%. Carey’s 
strong showing has improved the once 
dismal prospects of his ticketmate: for- 
mer US. Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, an ultra-liberal Texas transplant 
who is challenging liberal G.O.P. Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits, 70, long (perhaps too 
long) New York’s biggest vote-getter. 

In the Midwest, traditional strong- 
hold of the G.O.P., the Republicans 
could lose up to 22 of their 69 congres- 
sional seats—as many as six in the bas- 
tions of Nebraska and Iowa. In the 13 
Western states, the Democrats should 
pick up at least five and perhaps as many 
as cleven congressional seats. The most 
interesting Senate fight is in Colorado, 
where Democrat Gary Hart, 36, George 
McGovern’s_ presidential campaign 
manager in 1972, is trying to link con- 
servative G.O.P. Senator Peter Domi- 
nick, 59, to some of the tainted milk 
money collected for President Nixon’s 
re-election. 

Voter Apathy. The biggest prize on 
the West Coast is the Governor’s man- 
sion in Sacramento, Calif. The Demo- 
crats hope to capture it with a candi- 
date whose family used to live there: 
Edmund G. (“Jerry”) Brown, 36, the son 
of ex-Governor (1959-66) Edmund G. 
(“Pat”) Brown. Now California's secre- 
tary of state, Brown has frequently put 
Houston Flournoy, 45, the state’s able 
controller, on the defensive. 

As they look to November, profes- 
sionals in both parties, but especially the 
Republicans, are worried that voter ap- 
athy will cut into their totals in unpre- 
dictable ways. There is a sense of dis- 
illusionment over Watergate and 
helplessness over inflation. During a ra- 
dio talk show in Maine, someone called 
in recently to ask: “Why do we need a 
Governor at all? What can any of these 
men do for us?” Other callers immedi- 
ately seized upon the same idea. With 
Watergate in the near past and the pros- 
pect of inflation stretching into the dis- 
tant future, more than a few politicians 
are having trouble convincing voters 
that anybody can make a difference. 
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THE FORDS VIEWING “BEST WISHES” PETITION FROM 100 U.S. SENATORS 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Ford on the Offensive 


Amid growing criticism that he was 
drifting and avoiding hard decisions, 
President Ford took the offensive on sev- 
eral political fronts last week. 

He made extensive, energetic prep- 
arations for his economic message to the 
nation this week (see cover stories, THE 
ECONOMY). He beat back an attempt 
by the Senate to undercut his foreign pol- 
icy. He made a startling offer to go be- 
fore Congress to explain why he had 
pardoned Richard Nixon. He met with 
22 of the nation’s mayors and pledged 
to sign an $11.8 billion mass-transit bill. 
He reorganized his fumbling White 
House staff. Though he was obviously 
distracted by his wife’s bout with can- 
cer and visited her every day at the hos- 
pital, he also dined with congressional 
friends, threw a party for retiring mem- 
bers of Congress and was host at a white- 
tie-and-medals reception for the Wash- 
ington diplomatic corps. It was a brisk 
display of a Chief Executive in action 
and, despite all his troubles, enjoying it. 

The Senate revolt was directed not 
so much against Ford as against his pre- 
decessor and at what many regard as the 
clandestine tactics of Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. Still angered by the 
disclosure of the CIA’s intervention in 
Chilean politics, Senators saw a chance 
to strike back when a resolution autho- 
rizing a temporary continuation of for- 
eign aid came to the floor last week. A 
majority voted an amendment banning 
military aid to Chile. Then, by a much 
larger margin, the Senate voted to cut off 
military assistance to Turkey on the 
ground that U.S. weaponry had been 
used in the Turkish invasion of Cyprus. 
Finally, the Senate voted to stop ship- 
ments of fertilizer to South Viet Nam. 


Ford was especially alarmed that the 
U.S. would lose leverage in the Cyprus 
crisis if aid to Turkey was halted. He 
sent staffers to Capitol Hill where they 
persuaded House-Senate conferees to 
eliminate the objectionable amend- 
ments from the resolution. Now the Sen- 
ate must decide whether to accept the 
revised measure. 

Confronted with a list of questions 
from Congress about the Nixon pardon, 
Ford could have supplied written replies 
or none at all. Instead, in the interest of 
an open presidency and in the hope of 
putting the issue to rest, he volunteered 
to testify before a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee this week.* 
The probe will be televised. Said the 
delighted Democratic subcommittee 
chairman, William Hungate: “It is con- 
sistent with the frankness and openness 
he displayed as a Congressman.” 

Unique Occasion. Even some crit- 
ics of the “imperial presidency” worry 
that Ford may be weakening his office 
by testifying before Congress. But he 
feels that he is giving nothing away since 
he is going voluntarily. As Ford explains 
it, since a presidential pardon of a for- 
mer President is such a unique occasion, 
it deserves a unique explanation. 

Ford moved to solve his staff prob- 
lems by instructing all of his aides, who 
tend to take up too much of his time on 
less than crucial matters, to report to 
Donald Rumsfeld, 42, his newly named 
“coordinator of White House opera- 
tions.” For someone of Ford’s democrat- 


*Though the record is somewhat murky, Ford will 
apparently be the first President to testify on a for- 
mal basis before a congressional committee. Abra- 
ham Lincoln made a few trips to Capitol Hill to 
confer informally about his war policies. 
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ic disposition, it was a tough order to 
give, but it had to be done. Observers 
feared that he was spread too thin, and 
had not yet made a successful transi- 
tion from the leisurely politicking of 
Capitol Hill to the continual decision- 
making grind of the White House. 

Open and personable, Rumsfeld has 
the task of giving the President the pro- 
tection he needs without sealing him off. 
A Ford ally when he served in Congress 
from Illinois, Rumsfeld was even con- 
sidered for the vice presidency before 
Nelson Rockefeller was chosen. Though 
Rumsfeld held some high-ranking posts 
in the Nixon Administration—director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
director of the Cost of Living Council, 
Ambassador to NATO—he was not tar- 
nished by Watergate. Once when H.R. 
Haldeman, Nixon's chief of staff, tried 
to shift him to a smaller office, he re- 
sisted: “Listen, I didn’t resign a first- 
class seat in Congress to take a second- 
class office in the White House.” Now 
he has Haldeman’s office, though with- 
out the title and imperial trappings. 

Rumsfeld's arrival coincided with 
the long-overdue departure of some 
hard-core Nixon holdovers, who were 
finally eased out last week. Among the 
resignations announced: Father John 
McLaughlin, a Jesuit priest who had of- 
fended his own order by so tenaciously 
defending Nixon’s morals; Richard 
Moore, a presidential counsel who is re- 
portedly to be added to the list of un- 
indicted co-conspirators in the Water- 
gate cover-up trial; Bruce Herschen- 
sohn, an assistant who was in charge of 
coordinating public support for Nixon. 

Good Humor. Bolstering Ford 
throughout his busy week was his wife 
Betty’s encouraging recovery. Because 
cancer cells were found in two of the 30 
lymph nodes removed in the operation, 
she will have to undergo further treat- 
ment to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. But she appeared to be in good 
humor. She was surrounded with cards, 
letters and bouquets from well-wishers. 
Particularly heartening were hundreds 
of messages from women who had un- 
dergone the same operation. One nota- 
ble correspondent: Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, 90, who had two mastec- 
tomies years ago. 

Despite the First Lady's progress, 
her illness inevitably stirred speculation 
about her husband’s plans for 1976. “He 
is greatly influenced by his family,” says 
a presidential adviser who believes that 
Ford would bow out if his wife was not 
well. The leading contender for the 
G.O.P. nomination would then be Vice 
President—designate Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, a dismaying prospect for Democrats, 
who think he would be the toughest man 
to beat. Rocky is already filling in for 
the President at speaking engagements 
in Utah and California. But Ford will 
soon join him on the hustings. This week 
he is scheduled to begin a series of trips 
through 18 states in behalf of Repub- 
lican candidates. 
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WATERGATE 


The Trial Begins, Minus Its Star 


They were once inseparable, the 
guardians of the Oval Office in Richard 
Nixon’s law-and-order Administration. 
Now they sat on the uncomfortable side 
of the law as defendants in a Washing- 
ton federal courtroom, separated by a 
vacant chair—and a frosty silence. For 
45 awkward, painful minutes, during a 
courtroom lull in the jury selection pro- 
cess, John Ehrlichman, baggy-eyed and 
subdued, bent purposefully over a yel- 
low legal pad. The normally dour H.R. 
Haldeman, his crew cut turned sleekly 
long, glanced tentatively at his onetime 
friend, but got no encouragement. Be- 
fore stepping out to smoke his pipe, a 
pale, drawn, considerably older-looking 
John Mitchell, 61, had sat aloof. Once 
the nation’s chief law enforcer as At- 
torney General, he now faced criminal 
charges for the second time. 

Far Apart. Certain to become one 
of the most celebrated trials in U.S. his- 
tory, the Watergate conspiracy case poi- 
gnantly dramatized how far this once 
triumphant trio had fallen—and how far 
apart they have grown. As Nixon’s for- 
mer chief of staff, Haldeman had a great 
deal to do with Ehrlichman’s emergence 
as the Administration’s domestic-poli- 
cy boss. Now Ehrlichman’s lawyers 
were expected to claim that Haldeman 
had worked deviously with Nixon to 
mislead their client about some of the 
45 overt acts cited by the prosecution 
as part of a conspiracy to “commit of- 
fenses against the United States” and 
to obstruct justice. Mitchell, who never 
really trusted the palace pair, had 
learned from the Watergate transcripts 
that they had plotted with Nixon to 
make him the scapegoat in the 1972 
wiretap-burglary of Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters. 

The other two defendants seemed al- 
most incidental. Robert Mardian, a top 
Mitchell aide at both the Justice Depart- 
ment and on Nixon’s 1972 re-election 
committee, warmly shook hands with 
his former boss. Kenneth W. Parkinson, 
who had been merely an attorney for 
the Nixon committee, sat apart from the 
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others on a front-row bench, almost as 
a spectator. Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica had separated the case of a sixth de- 
fendant, Gordon Strachan, because of 
legal complications caused by previous 
grants of immunity to him. 

As Ehrlichman entered the court- 
house on the first day, he was spat upon 
by a bearded, heavy-set man who iden- 
tified himself as a Yippie. Inside the 
courtroom, everything was orderly as Si- 
rica asked possible jurors, largely black 
and female, questions proposed by the 
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defense and prosecution attorneys. By 
week's end Sirica had given preliminary 
approval to only twelve possible jurors; 
he would need at least 45 if the oppos- 
ing attorneys exercise all of the peremp- 
tory challenges he has allowed. Many 
prospective jurors have been dismissed 
because they would suffer unduly if se- 
questered from family or business du- 
ties for the full length of the trial, which 
could go on past Christmas. 

Although not physically present, the 
former President, for whom all of the de- 
fendants had worked, was and will re- 
main a central figure in the trial. His 
lawyers presented motions to quash two 
subpoenas issued for his testimony at the 
trial—one from Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski, the other from Ehrlichman. 
Sirica sealed the papers supporting the 
motions until after the jury has been se- 
questered. Nixon’s health was cited as 
the major reason for his unwillingness 
to appear; national security was listed 
as another reason. 

Mentally Sharp. Nixon meanwhile 
was released from Long Beach Memo- 
rial Hospital Medical Center after a 
twelve-day stay. Dr. John Lungren, his 
personal physician and a_ longtime 
friend, reported that the blood clot in 
Nixon's left leg was gone and the clot 
in his lung was no longer detectable. Ex- 
haustive tests showed no signs of the 
cancerous condition that sometimes 
triggers such clots in phlebitis cases. 

Lungren insisted that Nixon was 
“mentally sharp but physically extreme- 
ly fatigued” and must not travel for as 
long as three months or even give a de- 
position for two or three weeks. He said 
that Nixon must be closely supervised 
while recuperating. The anti-coagulant 
pills he will take could cause hemorrhag- 
ing if Nixon had any accident, Lungren 
said. If Nixon were to sit, ride or stand 
for prolonged periods, this could cause 
“stagnation or sludging of the blood” in 
his left leg. Lungren said he was wor- 
ried about turbulence in air travel. If 
the lawyers at the Watergate trial “have 
communication with the good Lord and 
can tell Nixon that he’s going to have a 
perfect flight, then he can go,” said Lun- 
gren. The possibility of travel by rail was 
not discussed. Lungren conceded that 
many people suspect that his advice to 
Nixon is more politically than medically 
motivated. “There are a lot of doubting 
Thomases—the country is full of them,” 
said Lungren, “but this is my honest con- 
ception of what I think could happen to 
him during his recovery period.” 

Indeed, some experts in pulmonary 
disease said that on the available infor- 
mation they could not understand why 
the ex-President need be restricted from 
air travel for as long as three months or 
be excluded from testifying. After all, 
trial witnesses have often appeared in 
court in wheelchairs. What also puzzled 
other doctors was the cause and seri- 
ousness of Nixon’s “fatigue.” Lungren’s 
explanation: “He’s had 27 years with- 
out a vacation, 5% years in the toughest 
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job in the world, and he’s had recur- 
rences of phlebitis since June.” 

Before he left the hospital, Nixon's 
mood clearly was irritable. When he 
emerged from a room in a wheelchair 
and spotted Photographer Kent Hen- 
derson of the Long Beach Independent 
Press-Telegram, he snarled an undeleted 
expletive: “You goddamn son of a 
bitch.” The startled photographer ne- 
glected to squeeze off a shot. 

Nixon’s mood could not have been 
helped by news that the Senate over- 
whelmingly (56 to 7) passed a bill to can- 
cel his agreement with President Ford 
that would have allowed the former 
President to retain control over his Wa- 
tergate White House tapes and papers. 
The bill, expected to gain House approv- 
al and to be signed by Ford, keeps the 
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material under custody of the General 
Services Administration in Washington. 
It will be available to official Watergate 
investigators. 

Nor could Nixon have been pleased 
by the fact that the House had chopped 
his transition funds from the $850,000 
requested by President Ford to $200,- 
000.* Taking particular aim at a $25,000 
item for Nixon's travel expenses, Cal- 
ifornia Democrat George Danielson 
asked: “Where's he going? He's already 
gone.” 


*The $200,000 does not include the $220,000 in 
salaries of federal employees assigned to work with 
Nixon since he left office or some $415,000, which, 
according to a Senate subcommittee, has already 
been spent on his support in the same period. By 
contrast, Lyndon Johnson, the only other Pres- 
ident to benefit from the same laws, was given 
only $370,276 spread over 18 months 
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“More?? You want more?!” 


A Reform in Campaign Spending 


The disaster of Watergate will yet 
benefit the U.S. if some lessons are 
learned, some long-range changes 
brought about. This week Congress al- 
most certainly will approve a momen- 
tous reform that grew directly out of Wa- 
tergate: the public financing of 
presidential campaigns. 

The currying—or outright buying 
—of future governmental favors by pri- 
vate interests through campaign contri- 
butions to both parties has long been 
one of the most degrading features of 
U.S. political life. In Nixon's 1972 re- 
election campaign, it reached new 
depths. Last week the Greyhound Corp. 
became the 16th corporation to plead 
guilty to making illegal contributions. 

The obvious cure for such real and 
apparent abuses is to consider the elec- 
tion ofa President a public responsibility 
to be financed from public funds. That 
is the major provision in a campaign- 
spending reform bill agreed upon last 


week by House-Senate conferees after 
months of backstage wrangling in both 
chambers. The bill does not apply the 
same funding principles, however, to 
elections for Senators and Congressmen. 

Under the compromise, the public 
funding of presidential campaigns would 
work this way: 


MAJOR PARTY CANDIDATES. A major 
party is defined as one whose candidate 
drew at least 25% of the vote in the pre- 
vious presidential election. For the gen- 
eral election, if a sufficient pool of tax 
money has been built up, each such par- 
ty’s candidate would be allotted $20 mil- 
lion in public funds to finance a cam- 
paign. The money would come from the 
income tax check-off system now in ef- 
fect, by which each taxpayer can ear- 
mark $1 of the tax he is paying for this 
purpose. The check-off fund is expected 
to total at least $64 million by 1976. Be- 
yond the $20 million spending ceiling, 
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the state and national committees of a 
candidate’s party can support his cam- 
paign at a rate of 2¢ per vote—roughly 
$2.9 million. 

Presidential primary campaigns 
would be financed by a mixture of pub- 
lic and private funding, but with a 
spending limit of $10 million per can- 
didate. To become eligible for any pub- 
lic funds at all, a candidate would first 
have to raise $5,000 in each of at least 
20 states, in gifts not exceeding $250. 
For each $5,000 such a candidate raised 
privately, the Government would pro- 
vide a matching $5,000, up to $4.5 mil- 
lion. In addition, the nominating con- 
ventions of major parties would be 
supported from the check-off fund with 
$2 million each—roughly what the two 
parties spent in 1972. 


FRINGE CANDIDATES. A presidential 
candidate from a party not defined as 
major would be entitled to public funds 
under a formula linked to the percent- 
age of the public vote his party received 
in the most recent presidential election. 
(The American Independent Party, 
which ran John G. Schmitz for Pres- 
ident in 1972, polled 1,099,482 votes, 
only less than 5% of the total, and thus 
would not qualify.) 

The big battle in the conference 
committee was over applying the pub- 
lic funding idea to senatorial and con- 
gressional races, House members, who 
have to run for office every other year, 
were particularly loath to provide ready 
funds for opponents seeking to unseat 
them. Some critics of the House bill, 
which provided public financing only for 
presidential campaigns, tagged it the In- 
cumbents’ Protection Act. 

The conferees did agree, however, to 
place upper limits on both private dona- 
tions and candidate expenditures in Sen- 
ate and House campaigns. Candidates 
for the Senate could spend $100,000 in 
primary elections or 8¢ per voter in their 
state, whichever amount is greater; they 
could spend $150,000 in general elec- 
tions or 12¢ per voter. In New York, for 
example, the 12¢ would allow about $1.5 
million (in his successful 1970 campaign, 
New York Senator James Buckley spent 
$1.1 million in the general election). The 
same limitations would apply to House 
candidates in the six- states that have 
only one Congressman (Alaska, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, North Dakota, Vermont 
and Wyoming). For House races in oth- 
er states, candidates could spend no 
more than $70,000 in their primary- and 
general-election campaigns. 

No single individual could give more 
than $25,000 in one election year, no 
matter how many candidates for fed- 
eral office shared in his gifts. He could 
give only $1,000 to a single candidate 
in each election (primary, runoff and 
general) or a total of $3,000. Organiza- 
tions such as the National Education 
Association could give only $5,000 to a 
candidate in each such election, or a to- 
tal of $15,000. 
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The Senate conferees prevailed in 
insisting that a relatively independent 
commission with enforcement powers 
be created to ensure that the new laws 
are observed. It would consist of six vot- 
ing members, two each nominated by 
the House, the Senate and the President. 
All nominees to the commission would 
have to be confirmed by a majority vote 
of both the House and Senate. The com- 
mission could bring civil but not crim- 
inal action against offenders; the legis- 
lators had no wish to make it easier to 
jail a Senator or Representative. 

By the time the compromise was 
reached, the pressures for reform had 
grown so great that many past foes of 
public financing revealed that they 
would vote for the measure. Alabama’s 
Democratic Senator James Allen, who 


had filibustered against the original Sen- 
ate bill, indicated he would not repeat 
that tactic. Ohio Democrat Wayne 
Hays, who had bottled up the reform in 
committee for months, is now expected 
to support the compromise. 

The only remaining question was 
whether President Ford, long an outspo- 
ken critic of public financing, would sign 
the bill. It is expected that he too, de- 
spite personal misgivings, will decide 
that some reform is essential. Said John 
Gardner, chairman of the citizens’ lob- 
by Common Cause: “We got more than 
we had expected—other than in the area 
of public financing of congressional elec- 
tions.” Gardner and other observers pre- 
dict that by 1978, public funding of 
House and Senate races will also be a 
fact. 


MICHAEL WITTE FOR TIME 
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“Unwieldy? You call that unwieldy?” 


The Struggle to Reform the House 


For all of their complaints about the 
shift of power from Capitol Hill to the 
White House, most Congressmen real- 
ize that the nature of Congress itself, 
which sometimes resembles a collection 
of medieval fiefdoms, is largely to blame. 
Major legislation is frequently blocked 
by intramural squabbling between com- 
peting committees of the House, and 
some Congressmen hold too many im- 
portant committee assignments to be ef- 
fective in any of them. Far more than 
the Constitution intended, the President 
initiates—and the Congress, hampered 
by its unwieldy machinery, merely 
reacts. 

Last year, in an effort to modernize 
its structure and procedures for the first 
time since 1946, the House of Represen- 
tatives created a select committee head- 
ed by Missouri’s tough-minded Demo- 
crat Richard Bolling to produce ideas for 
reform. Last week, as the House began 
debate on the Bolling committee’s pro- 


posals, it was clear that everyone favored 
reform—for everyone else—and that 
many Congressmen were sorry they had 
even mentioned the word. Many mem- 
bers, said Michigan Democrat John 
Dingell, felt like the little boy who had 
shot a skunk: “After you've shot it, 
you're not quite sure what to do with it.” 

With a budget of $1.5 million, a staff 
of 14, and a membership of ten evenly 
divided between Democrats and Repub- 
licans, the Bolling committee labored for 
more than a year. It listened patiently 
to committee chairmen, academics, 
businessmen and labor leaders. It an- 
alyzed the 22 standing committees of the 
House and the 125 subcommittees. 

The Bolling group concluded that: 
some committees have too little to do 
and others too much (simply because of 
its overload, for example, Ways and 
Means is often unable to consider mea- 
sures that should have top priority); 
some important fields, like energy or the 
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environment, are split between two or 
more committees; the House itself has 
no firm leadership, and the Speaker lit- 
tle real power; though the House is re- 
sponsible for continuous overseeing of 
the Executive Branch, it has made little 
effort to do this job; though committees 
have expanded their staffs, the House 
still has no good way of obtaining in- 
formation independent of the Executive. 

In a 90-page package, the reformers 
offered these solutions: 

> An area of concern—the environ- 
ment, for example—should be handled 
by only one committee, and duplication 
should be avoided. 

>» No member should serve on more 
than one major committee. 

> The powers of the Speaker should 
be expanded by strengthening his au- 
thority to refer legislation to committees. 

>» Committees should be formally 
given the continuous task of overseeing 
the Executive departments for which 
they are responsible. 

> An information commission 
should be set up to recommend ways of 
giving the House more complete data 
for drafting laws. 

The proposal to reorganize commit- 
tees was the most controversial. Two of 
the most powerful committees, Appro- 
priations and Rules, would be left large- 
ly alone. But Ways and Means would 
be stripped of authority over trade leg- 
islation, general revenue sharing, major 
areas of unemployment compensation, 
manpower and health care (still leav- 
ing it in charge of, among other things, 
taxation, Social Security, Medicare 
financing and welfare). The Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee would be re- 
constituted into the Committee on En- 
ergy and Environment, absorbing juris- 
diction in these areas from several other 
committees and giving up control of In- 
dian affairs, grazing lands and U‘S. over- 
seas territories. 

The Education and Labor Commit- 
tee would be split in two. A new Labor 
Committee would take over nontax as- 
pects of unemployment compensation 
from Ways and Means and legislation 
dealing with civil service and postal 
workers. A new Education Committee 
would pick up responsibility for the el- 
derly, the arts and humanities and a vast 
array of federal educational programs. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee, which 
has never held real power, would be 
enormously strengthened by gaining 
trade jurisdiction from Ways and 
Means, as well as special responsibilities 
for tariffs and customs and foreign in- 
telligence. The Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee would almost dis- 
appear, while the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and the Internal Se- 
curity Committee, once the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee and the 
springboard for Richard Nixon’s career, 
would be abolished altogether. 

The committee chairmen realized 
quickly who stood to lose and who to 
gain from the package. Potential losers 
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were naturally the most vociferous. “T’ll 
fight to the death,” proclaimed Missou- 
ri’s Leonor Sullivan, the new chairman 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. Arkansas’ Wilbur Mills, 
who as chairman of Ways and Means 
is considered the single most powerful 
man in the House, kept silent publicly 
for the moment, but was expected to 
speak up—loudly—before the voting. 
From the outside, the AFL-CIO objected 
to the breakup of the Education and La- 
bor Committee, fearing that a Labor 
Committee would focus too narrowly, 
like some kind of arbitrator, on man- 
agement-labor disputes. A coalition of 
environmental groups opposed the mar- 
riage of energy and environment in 
one committee, fearing that their 
cause would receive short shrift in a 








week after four months of hearings, the 
result was perhaps the most confusing 
debate in recent memory. “All over the 
building the members were lobbying 
each other last week, trying to cut deals 
and swaps,” reported TIME Congressio- 
nal Correspondent Neil MacNeil. “The 
confusion was genuine. None of the 
leaders knew what was what—neither 
the formal leaders of the House nor the 
leaders of the various factions involved 
in the debate.” 

For all the confusion, there was lit- 
tle doubt that a majority of both parties 
would not mind a bit if the whole issue 
just went away. But the trouble was that 
at least some voters were watching, and 
in the wake of the Watergate-inspired 
outcry for reform, it would hardly do to 
resist a vastly important reform. 


ED ANDRIESK! 


WILLIAM DORN (LEFT) WITH CHARLES RAVENEL AFTER BEING NOMINATED 


group dominated by energy producers. 

The dividing line in the reform ar- 
gument was never liberal vy. conserva- 
tive. Republicans tended to favor the re- 
formers. Indeed, one of the Bolling 
planks would guarantee the minority 
control over one-third of a committee's 
staff (as opposed to one-quarter now on 
most committees) so that it would have 
the resources to offer alternatives to the 
majority's legislative initiatives. Mostly, 
the Republicans sat back and gleefully 
watched Democrats fighting Democrats. 

Last May the House Democratic 
Caucus created another committee to 
study the Bolling committee’s recom- 
mendations. That committee, headed by 
Washington’s Julia Butler Hansen, wa- 
tered down or scrapped most of Bol- 
ling’s plans in its own 86-page propos- 
al. Afraid that reform would be lost 
altogether if the House opted for the 
Hansen sugar pills, Nebraska’s David 
Martin, the ranking Republican on the 
Bolling committee, came up with a 92- 
page compromise package, halfway be- 
tween Bolling and Hansen. 

When all three massive, highly tech- 
nical packages hit the House floor last 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Quarterback Sneak 


Charles (“Pug’’) Ravenel had set 
himself an ambitious timetable. He 
wanted to be reasonably rich by 30, Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina by 36, Presi- 
dent of the U.S. by 44. He had achieved 
his first ambition, and to everyone’s sur- 
prise, he seemed on the verge of accom- 
plishing the second. In South Carolina's 
primary last July, he outpolled six oth- 
er candidates, then went on to trounce 
favored Congressman William Jennings 
Bryan Dorn in the runoff. He was ex- 
pected to have no trouble defeating Re- 
publican State Senator James Edwards, 
47, a Charleston dentist with a right- 
wing following, in the November elec- 
tion. But in his zeal to succeed, Ravenel 
failed to read—or heed—the fine print 
in the state constitution. 

One section of that 75-page docu- 
ment states that no one shall be Gov- 
ernor who has not lived in the state for 
five years preceding the election. But 
Ravenel had been away for 15 years—at 
Harvard, where he became one of the 
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Write Pamphie 





Have you ever sat yourself flookin 1g for- 
ward to a show, a movie, a sports event? 

Is it important that you get a crisp 
picture, sharply focused? 

Do you mind if the guy next door gets a 
better picture? 

If you answer, “Yes,” we believe you're in 


bright 


the market for a Trinitron? and its unique one- 


gun, one-lens system 

Trinitron is not like any color set you can 
buy. Picture or price. The picture you see on 
other sets is projected through three small 
lenses. Trinitron uses one large lens. The larger 
the lens, the less the distortion 

Also the picture you see on other sets is 


Sony. 9 W 








NY.NY 10019 © 1974 Sony Corp of America SONY ts 0 trademark of Sony Corp 
made up of isolated dots and slots. But Trinitron 
has o Aperture Grille. So the picture is made 
up of unbroken stripes 
The fine tuning is automatic _ the color ad- 
ustment is automatic, and like all Sor nys, it's all 
d-state circuitry 
Obviously, Trinitron is 
preciate than to explain. That’s why we ve 
written a 12-page pamphlet to explain it. To get 









one please write us, 3 stop in at a Sc ny dealer 


Is Trinitron worth the extra money? 


Our opohmesional feeling is never to com- 


promise if you dont have to 
Compromises have a tendency to come 
back and haunt you 


Like every evening when you turn it on 


DOES IT PAY TO BUY 


A TELEVISION SET THIS GOOD? 


Model KV-1 


: ) measured diagona ace-saving cabinet 


much easier to ap- 
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When you're selling a 16x16 football suite 
for $50,000, you'd better make sure it's 
comfortable. 
That's why all 178 stites at Texas Stadium 
are air conditioned with Trane equipment. 
An unusual assignment? Certainly. But 


Trane thrives on them. 


We've gone to work 76 stories up and 
in gold mines two miles down. In Tokyo's 
transportation center, and a Mexican bus 
system. 

In a mushroom factory. At the Cannes 
Film Festival, and many more. 

Wherever the challenges are great, Trane 
is creating environments for people, processes 
Evite @elcsutditcle) (cts 

And now the Trane Comfort Corps, a 
Eva leyenng(e(cMeyuceVeleactaleyeMmey mp reve(cyelcpele(svel@moreyiit 
panies, brings air conditioning home to you. 

They bring equipment built with the same 
care that made Trane a leader on the world’s 
toughest air conditioning 
Kelermpatee@teriectimianyater 
PV ditcRertucmiemestcmaue) ule m 

So whatever your 

«= i » @ air conditioning need 

(skyscrapers, shops, fac- 

tories, mass transit or home), let Trane help 
you create a better environment. 

Look for Trane in the Yellow Pages under 
Air Conditioning Equipment and Systems. The 
Trane Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 








Monarch Ghia 4-door sedan. Comes equipped with precision cast 250 CID 6-cylinder engine, front disc brakes, fully reclinable European style 
bucket seats, solid state ignition, white side wall steel-belted radial-ply tires, 19.2 gallon fuel tank, high level ventilation, quartz crystal con- 
trolled digital timepiece, map pockets, carpeted luggage compartment, deeply grained vinyl roof, wire spoke wheel covers, body guard mold- 
ing, foot-operated parking brake, flush mounted windows and door handles. 





Lincoln-Mercury introduces a new precision size luxury car 
engineered to give good gas mileage and comfort for five adults. 
Mercury Monarch 1975. 


Mercury Moaarch 





Average mid-size car 


Precision size luxury. The precision size 
Monarch 4-door is over a foot shorter 
than last year’s average mid-size car. 
Yet Monarch has more headroom and 
Small sive —4 J— just 1.5 inches less legroom. 
The idea behind the new precision size 
Midsize ______—-- Monarch is simple: design a moderately 
Mandardsize_—_________ priced car trim enough to get good gas 
mileage. But roomy enough to seat 5 
adults in comfort. It meant engineering a small car around people 
instead of crowding people into a car. 


Precision size to 


Practical luxury. Monarch Ghia’s European style bucket seats are 
designed for long distance comfort. Each is individually reclinable 
and completely adjustable so you can set them to your own personal 
preference. Roomy map pockets are located behind each front seat. 


Gas mileage. 18 to 26 mpg under highway conditions and 14 to 18 

mpg under city conditions. 
Based on results of tests conducted by the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
| tection Agency (as of 8-9-74) using a dynamometer to simulate city 
and highway driving conditions on this type of car equipped with 
250 1-V engine and frequently purchased options. Your gas mileage 
will depend on the type of driving and driving habits, maintenance, 
road and weather conditions, and how your car is equipped. For $376 400° Monarch 2-dr. coupe with precision cast 200 CID 
| example, conveniences such as air conditioning (when in use) and 6-cyl. engine, front disc brakes, reclinable buck- 
automatic transmission can result in lower gas mileage. ets, solid state ignition, steel-belted radials, 19.2 gallon fuel tank, high 
level ventilation, opera windows. Optional whitewalls $32.60 extra. 





Functional luxury. Instrumentation in the Monarch is clustered for 


easy reading. Monarch has been engineered to maneuver with pre- Options include: Power windows “Base sticker price 
cision through tight turns and into small parking places 250 CID Six Select Shift transmission excluding dealer 
302 CID V-8 Air conditioning preparation, 
351 CID V-8 AM/FM destination charges, 
Power steering Multiplex tape title and taxes. 
| Power moon roof Rear window Optional 250 CID Six 
| Power brakes defroster required in California 


Monarch has been engineered with more luxuries and offers more 
options than we've ever built into any small car. 


MERCURY MONARCH 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Sora 2 








nation’s most celebrated quarterbacks, 
at Harvard Business School, and on Wall 
Street as an investment banker. He 
finally returned home in 1972. He was 
not even aware of the residency require- 
ment until his wife Mollie came across 
it in a pamphlet put out by the League 
of Women Voters. 

Unlikely Litigants. Not too worried 
about the provision, Ravenel arranged 
for the filing of a friendly suit contest- 
ing his candidacy. Last April a state cir- 
cuit court ruled that he was eligible be- 
cause he had always intended to return 
to South Carolina. Initially, no one both- 
ered to appeal the decision, probably be- 
cause Ravenel was not expected to win 
the primary. But when he did, his op- 
ponents began to consider the letter of 
the law. A suit to overturn Ravenel’s 
candidacy was brought by two unlikely 
litigants, Ben Dekle, a right-wing disc 
jockey, and Milton Dukes, a restaurant 
owner who perpetually runs for office 
and never wins, Last month the South 
Carolina Supreme Court ruled 5 to 0 that 
Ravenel could not run. 

Not since Ravenel smashed his nose 
by running into a telephone pole during 
a baseball game—earning him the nick- 
name Pug—had he received such a blow. 
Continuing to campaign as if the court 
had not spoken, Ravenel urged Gover- 
nor John West to call a special session 
of the legislature to pass a constitution- 
al amendment reducing the residency 
requirement. 

The legislators, irritated by Pug’s un- 
relenting attacks on them, were not buy- 
ing. When a three-judge federal panel 
in Columbia upheld the lower court, Ra- 
venel’s lone hope was a forlorn one—an 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
has ruled in favor of a similar residency 
requirement in New Hampshire. Last 
week the hastily reconvened Democrat- 
ic state convention named Dorn, a con- 
servative who has served 26 years in the 
House of Representatives, to replace 
Ravenel. The untidy shuffling of can- 
didates, with the appearance of a quar- 
terback sneak against Ravenel, has 
given the G.O.P. its first chance to cap- 
ture the statehouse since 1874. 


ADVENTURE 


Anti-Hero’s Welcome 


As a chill autumn wind whipped 
across northern Iowa last week, a gaunt, 
solitary figure hiked steadily through the 
cornfields, waving to speeding semitrail- 
ers, swatting at snarling dogs with his 
walking stick, singing and talking to 
himself. The man was David Kunst, 35, 
who left his home town of Waseca, 
Minn., 44 years ago with an unusual ob- 
jective: to walk round the world (with 
the help of airplanes, of course, to carry 
him across the oceans). Though no 
match for the rawboned Kunst, who was 
averaging 40 miles a day, TIME Corre- 
spondent Richard Woodbury puffed 
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along for a while as the walker came into 
the homestretch. Woodbury’s report: 

“Boring country,” sniffed the blunt- 
spoken Kunst as he trudged north on 
State Highway 169 a bare 100 miles from 
Waseca. “Been through it before.” He 
was mowing his way through the final 
week of his 13-country, 15,000-mile 
odyssey. 

Until 1970 David Kunst was known 
as a good provider for his wife Jan and 
three small children; he headed a coun- 
ty survey crew and at night worked as 
a projectionist at the local theater. But 
he was also a restless young man who 
loved drag racing and hated the com- 
placency he found around him. “A few 
years ago something snapped,” he said. 
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KUNST TRUDGING THROUGH NORTHERN IOWA 
Something snapped. 


“I made up my mind that I would do 
something that would be a little differ- 
ent. I was tired of Waseca, tired of my 
job and a lot of little people who didn’t 
want to think. So I just walked out of 
town.” And walked and walked—right 
through 21 pairs of shoes. 

When he set out with his brother 
John and a mule donated by the Wase- 
ca Chamber of Commerce, some of the 
townspeople dismissed the caravan as 
“two asses and a mule.” Kunst’s wife re- 
called: “I kept expecting him to call 
from La Crosse and say ‘Come over and 
pick us up.’ ” 

The first night the Kunsts made it 
14 miles to Owatonna, then collapsed 
with sore feet in a city park. But grad- 
ually they toughened up and, equally im- 
portant, became adept at hustling meals 
and lodging; they were presented with 
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everything from cough drops by the 
Smith Brothers to two cases of C-rations 
by an Air Force colonel in Ankara. In 
Manhattan, they stayed for a week as 
guests of a Holiday Inn but caused some 
consternation when they brought their 
mule right into the lobby. The mule was 
promptly led off to be tethered, but he re- 
lieved himself before he got out the door. 

Bandit Attack. Though the Kunsts 
were often greeted royally (by Princess 
Grace of Monaco, among others), they 
also had misadventures. Mistaken for 
smugglers in the Spanish countryside 
one night, they were prodded awake by 
guards with Sten guns. The mayor of a 
French village chased them out of his 
house when they came to call, and they 
were stoned by anti-Ameri- 
cans in Iran and Turkey. 

The tragedy of the jour- 
ney occurred when the broth- 
ers reached Afghanistan two 
years ago. Walking near Ka- 
bul, the pair were attacked by 
bandits who had read in a lo- 
cal newspaper that they were 
collecting money for UNICEF 
along the way. Actually, they 
had been collecting only 
pledges (now totaling $10,- 
000, Kunst claims), not cash, 
and had only a few dollars. 
John Kunst, then 25, was shot 
dead; David, with a bullet 
hole in one lung, flew home 
to Waseca to recuperate for 
three months. When he re- 
turned to Afghanistan to re- 
sume the journey, his com- 
panion was his other brother 
Peter, now 29. Refused per- 
mission to cross China, the 
Kunsts trudged to Calcutta, 
then detoured to Australia. 

The people of Waseca 
(pop. 6,700) had been prepar- 
ing to hail David as a con- 
quering hero. But when 
Kunst reached Nebraska last 
month, he began denouncing 
them to newsmen for their 
“hypocrisy, pettiness, self- 
righteousness and narrow- 
mindedness.” The townsfolk have also 
been offended by his announcements 
that he often enjoyed female compan- 
ionship along the way and has no in- 
tention of resuming his marriage or liv- 
ing in Waseca again. “I’m a social 
deviate, a radical, even a little crazy,” 
he said recently. “I don’t fit into any- 
body’s pattern and I never will.” 

At week’s end the mayor, the local 
Congressman and Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, who donated $250 to the 
trip, all stayed away from the welcome- 
home ceremonies. Nonetheless, more 
than 5,000 Wasecans were on hand as 
Kunst, clutching his blue rucksack, 
strode up to his starting point, the Wase- 
ca Cinema on State Street. There he 
swigged champagne, toasted the U.S. as 
“the best damn country I've ever been 
in,” and ended his improbable odyssey. 
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CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 


AMERICAN SCENE 


ENGLISH & SPANISH SIGNS ALONG FLAGLER STREET 


La Saguesera: Miami's Little Havana 


I know how men in exile feed on 
dreams of hope. 
—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 


Among the 650,000 Cubans who 
have immigrated to the U.S. since Fidel 
Castro came to power in Havana 15 
years ago, the dream for many years was 
of a post-Castro return to the island 
homeland. The Cuban exiles still bris- 
tle at any sign of a coming rapproche- 
ment between the two countries, and 
were angry about last week’s visit to 
Cuba by U.S. Senators Jacob Javits and 
Claiborne Pell (see THE WORLD). Mi- 
ami Extra, a Florida-based Cuban news- 
paper, scorned the Senators as “tourists 
of socialism” and ran a cartoon show- 
ing the two emerging, battered and 
bloodied, from a meeting with a club- 
carrying Castro. 

Transplanted Intact. But more 
and more, the Cuban exiles—particu- 
larly the 400,000 who live in Miami and 
surrounding Dade County—are coming 
to terms with the fact that the U.S. has 
become their permanent home. “The 
Cuba most of us would like to return to 
no longer exists,” observes one Cuban- 
American wistfully. “How can the real 
Cuba be there, when there is a much 
more pleasant Cuba here?” Many Cu- 
bans in the Miami area regularly tune 
in TV station WQBA, which broadcasts 
filmed images of the Morro Castle and 
Havana’s National Hotel every mid- 
night before sign-off. But more signif- 
icantly, the Cuban exiles are becoming 
USS. citizens at the rate of 1,000 per 
month. And of these, 80% are register- 
ing to vote. 

“When we arrived 15 years ago, we 
were refugees and wanted to stay as 
such,” says Manolo Reboso (no kin to 
Richard Nixon’s good friend Bebe Re- 
bozo). “We were thinking of returning 
to Cuba immediately.” Reboso fought 
at the Bay of Pigs and later returned to 
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Miami to work as an architect. “The 
Cuban community,” he says, “is now 
looking for a political voice,” and Re- 
boso is proof that it is finding one. Last 
November he won a seat on the city 
commission and was promptly named 
to a one-year term as vice mayor. 

Today approximately one-third of 
Dade County’s 1.4 million people are 
Cubans. They live in widely scattered 
neighborhoods, including some of the 
city’s finest, but they are centered in Mi- 
ami’s southwest quadrant in a section 
known as Little Havana or La Sague- 
sera (a Spanish-English corruption of 
“southwest”). Throughout the county, 
the Cubans own some 8,000 businesses, 
including banks and construction firms, 
newspapers and shoe factories. Five 
Dade County banks have Cuban pres- 
idents. Nearly one-quarter of the coun- 
ty’s Cuban families make more than 
$15,000 annually, and 40% earn more 
than $10,000. Unemployment hovers 
between 1% and 2%, while Dade’s over- 
all level is 5%. 

Such relative affluence is in large 
part the result of the exiles’ hard work 
and ingenuity. But it also reflects the 
fact that a large percentage of the im- 
migrants arrived with considerable pro- 
fessional and managerial skills. “Castro 
wanted to get rid of everyone who had 
run the country,” explains Roberto Fa- 
bricio, a Cuban reporter for the Miami 
Herald. “Everyone who ran Cuba be- 
fore /a revolucién is now in Miami.” 

If Cuba's middle class was trans- 
planted largely intact to Miami, so were 
the island’s language and culture. Today 
the city has four radio stations and a tele- 
vision station that broadcast in Spanish, 
as well as a score of Spanish-language 
newspapers and magazines. Well-to-do 
Cubans gather daily at the Big Five Club 
(initiation fee per family: $2,000), a 
country club made up of members of five 
of pre-Castro Havana's most prestigious 
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WINDOW DISPLAY IN RELIGIOUS STORE 


clubs. Downtown at the American Club, 
members of the Cuban-American busi- 
ness establishment meet for lunch and a 
friendly game of cubilete (dice). A once 
famous Havana restaurant, Centro Vas- 
co, has been resurrected on Miami's 
Southwest Eighth Street; its walls are 
adorned with jai alai baskets and its ta- 
bles laden with steaming arroz con pollo 
and chilled sangria. The streets of La 
Saguesera bustle with fruit and vegeta- 
ble stands, stores displaying religious ar- 
tifacts, and cafés that serve jet-black 
Cuban coffee; at dusk the air is filled 
with the nostalgic beat of Latin music 
and the aroma of sofrita, the distinctive 
Cuban seasoning. Even the craft of Cu- 
ban cigar making is flourishing in Flor- 
ida; the leaves come from Nicaragua but 
are grown from Cuban seeds. 

Two Sets of Values. At least 
50,000 of Dade County’s Cuban-Amer- 
icans were born in the U.S., and are 
proving remarkably adept at absorbing 
American culture. Teen-agers in La Sa- 
guesera may delight in the café con leche 
and mediasnoches (Cuban sandwiches) 
of the garish, mirrored Versailles coffee- 
house, but they are equally at home in 
more anglo surroundings; futbol (soccer) 
is popular, but so are béisbol and fiitbol 
americano. “Being a Cuban-American is 
having two sets of values,” explains 
Raimundo Sacre, 16, who was brought to 
the US. at the age of three. “At school 
we live the American life; at home we try 
to live as Cubans.” 

The contest between two Cuban- 
American candidates for the Republi- 
can nomination to a congressional seat 
last week provided an apt reflection of 
the prevailing spirit of La Saguesera's 
people. Miguel Carricarte charged that 
his rival, Evelio Estrella, could not speak 
English very well; Estrella charged in 
turn that Carricarte’s Spanish was pret- 
ty feeble. Carricarte won easily. He is 
not expected to defeat veteran Demo- 
cratic Congressman Claude Pepper in 
November's general election, but by 
1976 or 1978, as increasing numbers of 
Sagueseranos become eligible to vote, it 
may be a different story. 
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Ford’s Plan: (Mostly) Modest Proposals 


Coming down from the heady ab- 
stractions of the summit, President Ford 
last week rolled up his sleeves to con- 
front the gritty economic and political 
realities of devastating inflation, length- 
ening recession and a looming interna- 
tional crisis over oil prices. With con- 
gressional elections less than a month 
away and pressure building for action, 
the Administration has been working fe- 
verishly to meet its self-imposed dead- 
line to produce an effective and polit- 
ically acceptable program by this week 
The President planned to address Con- 
gress on nationwide television on Tues- 
day afternoon to announce his program 
and appeal for bipartisan support 

Though he and his advisers were tin- 
kering with the package right up to the 
last minute, these were among the key 
proposals that the President was thought 
ready to make: 

> A 5% income tax surcharge on in- 
dividuals with higher earnings and on 
corporations. 

> Bigger investment tax credits for 
business to encourage production 

> Tax relief for the nation’s low-in- 
come families. 

>» An expanded public-service em- 
ployment program. 

> Federal financial aid for the mort- 
gage market 

> A voluntary fuel 
program. 

> A proposal to cut the budget by 
about $5 billion. 

In preparing that blueprint, all week 
long the White House's economic team, 
headed by Treasury Secretary William 
Simon and Presidential Adviser L. Wil- 
liam Seidman, sifted piles of option pa- 
pers streaming in from a dozen depart- 
ments and agencies. They also studied 
loose-leaf notebooks fat with suggestions 
that came out of the recent round of 
minisummits. All the way through, the 
President himself was deeply involved 

The often frenetic process revealed 
some open disagreements between the 
President's political and economic ad- 
visers. Most notably, a number of eco- 
nomic aides sensibly favored an addi- 
tional tax of 10¢ to 30¢ on each gallon 
of gasoline on the grounds that it would 
not only offset revenue losses caused by 
granting some tax relief to the poor, but 
above all, would also depress demand 
and lessen the nation’s dependence upon 
overpriced, inflation-fueling foreign oil 
But in the end, the President was swayed 
by the arguments of his political advis- 
ers. They warned that such a proposal 
would be poison at the ballot box and 
have practically no chance of being 
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enacted by the Democratic Congress. 

The overriding mood of the White 
House was one of urgency—with good 
reason. So far, the Administration has 
relied heavily on the tight-fisted money 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board to 
temper prices. That policy has lifted in- 
terest rates to towering levels and thus 
attracted massive amounts of money out 
of the mortgage market, put an enor- 
mous strain on banks and credit, and 
generally slowed production—without 
even denting inflation. Growing doubt 
among investors about the Administra- 
tion's ability to control the economy has 
sent the stock market into a frightening 
slump. The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age has plunged almost 200 points in 
the eight weeks since Ford took office, 
closing last week at a twelve-year low 
of 585. The Labor Department an- 
nounced that the unemployment rate for 
September jumped from 5.4% to 5.8%. 
More than 5 million Americans are out 
of work, and that is certain to set off 
alarms in Congress 

Against that background, the Pres- 
ident spent the weekend putting the final 
touches on his program. At that point 
the package contained: 

1) A request that Congress approve 
a 5% income tax surcharge on personal 
earnings above a certain amount—pos- 
sibly $15,000 for families and $7,500 for 
single people—to help pay for federal 
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emergency relief measures for the poor. 
The surcharge would raise about $2.5 
billion in revenues. 

2) A 5% tax surcharge levied on cor- 
porate profits. But to encourage busi- 
nessmen to expand capacity, increase 
production, and sharpen efficiency, 
Congress would also be asked to raise 
the investment tax credit on equipment 
bought by most firms from its present 
7% to 10%, and for cash-strapped pow- 
er utilities the rate would go from 4% 
to 10%, The corporate surcharge should 
yield about $2.4 billion in revenue, 
though almost all of that would go into 
the increased investment allowance. 
One argument for such surcharges is 
that unlike a gasoline tax, they would 
not raise retail prices. Even so, asking 
for any kind of tax boost so close to an 
election is a calculated risk. 

3) A proposal that Congress pass 
some kind of tax relief for low-income 
workers, possibly by raising the so-called 
low income allowance. That measure, 


THE PRESIDENT & SEIDMAN DISCUSSING ECONOMIC POLICY OPTIONS 


which took effect in 1972, is aimed at 
eliminating taxes altogether for people 
below the poverty line. Now, a family 
of four can earn $4,300 and still pay no 
taxes. Under the proposed plan, the 
same family could earn $5,000 without 
being taxed. This would cost the Gov- 
ernment about $1.5 billion. 

4) A recommendation that Congress 
give more money to states and cities for 
hiring the unemployed for such public- 
service jobs as police officers, sanitation 
workers, zookeepers, librarians and 
teachers’ aides. The program would be 
triggered when unemployment hit a cer- 
tain point—probably 6%—and stayed at 
or above that level for three months. 
Wages for such jobs would range around 
$6,000 annually. The cost and scope of 
the program would depend upon how 
high unemployment goes. 

5) A presidential directive aimed at 
channeling more money into the cash- 
parched mortgage market. The plan 
would probably enable lenders to grant 
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mortgages to home buyers at below- 
market rates, then sell the loan to the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corp. 
and collect a fee for their services. In a 
similar plan last spring, the FHLMC got 
$3 billion to buy up mortgages carrying 
an interest rate of 84%. 

6) A rather mild fuel conservation 
program that will rely on voluntary 
frugality. 

7) Proposals for reducing the cur- 
rent budget of $305 billion by between 
$5 billion and $6 billion, largely by par- 
ing some defense and _public-works 
spending. Inflation will make this dif- 
ficult. Last week the Pentagon reported 
that the original cost estimates on 42 
major weapons systems under develop- 
ment, notably the B-1 bomber and the 
Trident submarine-missile system, have 
increased by a walloping $37 billion, and 
by $16 billion in the past three months 
alone. To fight inflation, budget cutting 
and tight money will probably remain 
the two keys of Administration policy. 








Who Is Hurting and Who Is Not 


The woes of inflation and stagnation 
have touched nearly every American, 
but while some people are only slightly 
bruised, others feel as if they have gone 
ten rounds with George Foreman and 
are down for the count. 

The depression in the housing in- 
dustry has had a double effect. Many 
people who want to buy a house now 
find that it is either beyond their means 
or they cannot find a mortgage for it. 
The median price of new houses in the 
U.S. has jumped to some $35,500, and 
mortgage rates now hover near 10%. 
Construction workers, from carpenters 
to lumberjacks, find that jobs are be- 
coming scarcer every day. The situation 
is acute in what was one of the fastest- 
growing counties in the nation during 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. In New 
York’s exurban Suffolk County, 40% of 
construction workers are out of a job. 

Some states and some cities, like 


some people, are hurting more than oth- 
ers. Michigan has been particularly hurt 
by the auto slowdown; in Flint, a big 
builder of Buicks and Chevrolets, the un- 
employment rate is more than 14%. Del- 
aware, California and New Jersey have 
also been clobbered, with the inner cit- 
ies hit worst of all. “In the spring it took 
15 minutes to get your unemployment 
check and get out,” says Charles John- 
ston, an out-of-work carpenter in Tren- 
ton. “Now it takes from an hour to an 
hour and a half.” The South still has a 
lower unemployment rate than most 
other regions, but lately its economic ba- 
rometers have been falling faster than 
the national average. One reason: the 
South still “imports” much capital from 
the North—and the capital is scarce and 
Staying close to home. 

Everywhere, jobs are harder and 
harder to come by. “When something 
opens up, we all descend like locusts on 


the company that’s hiring,” says Bos- 
tonian Judy Knight, who lost her job as 
a staff producer with Atlantic Records 
last December. “The company ends up 
getting the pick of the best.” When 100 
jobs opened recently for firemen in Los 
Angeles, 1,000 applicants showed up. 
. 


The worst off, as always, are the poor 
and the blacks in ghettos. Unemploy- 
ment among blacks—as usual much 
higher than among whites—is 9.8%, 
compared with 9.2% in 1973. Prices of 
the foods that the poor depend on have 
risen far faster than the consumer in- 
dex as a whole in the past year. Rice is 
up 90%, sugar 132%, bread 27% and 
milk 20%. The aged on fixed incomes 
are often devastated. “I walk into the su- 
permarket, pick up a few oranges and 
lemons—and then count my money to 
see if I have enough,” says Leah Bin- 
der, a 72-year-old Los Angeles widow. 

The fall in the stock market has hit 
brokers with all the force of the potato 
famine, while many middle managers, 
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There is not the slightest indication that 
the President will heed the demands of 
some Democratic critics and call for 
wage-price controls. 

In all, the package is not very re- 
markable, though Administration offi- 
cials insist that they plan to remain flex- 
ible and swiftly make changes when 
they are needed. During the months 
ahead Ford and his advisers may well 
find that despite their ideological objec- 
tions they will have to move to selective 
wage-price controls. As the program 
stands, it is not likely to do much to im- 
mediately deter inflation. 

The tax surcharge does have virtues. 
If it stands, a conservative Republican 
President will be asking Congress to in- 
crease the progressiveness of the income 
tax system for the express purpose of 
aiding the poor. Because lower-income 
people tend to spend a larger propor- 
tion of their income than higher earn- 
ers do, the tax changes should encour- 
age consumer spending. Thus the 
surcharge should not hasten or deepen 
a recession. 

Promising Measure. The tax 
changes, while helpful, are so relatively 
modest that they can hardly be expect- 
ed to substantially help low-income peo- 
ple. The public-service jobs program is 
not likely to solve the problems of a large 
proportion of unemployed workers. 
Some state, city and town administra- 
tions will probably try to use the money 
to subsidize the wages of people whom 
they would have hired anyhow. As for 
the calls for voluntary fuel conservation, 
they are likely to draw big yawns in the 
absence of any mandatory moves. 

A most promising measure is the in- 
crease in the investment tax credit for 
new equipment. Capital investment in 
the U.S. has been slipping behind the 


rest of the industrialized world for sev- 
eral years. Dwindling production capac- 
ity has been a major contributor to 
the nation’s inflationary shortages of 
semifinished industrial goods, including 
steel, copper and paper. 

Not surprisingly, the program re- 
flects more of the thinking of the Pres- 
ident’s political operatives than of his 
economic aides, who are deeply con- 
cerned about inflation. White House po- 
litical advisers are primarily worried 
about the danger of recession, and they 
pressed for stimulative measures to head 
it off and help the people who would be 
most hurt. Arguing for this were Don- 
ald Rumsfeld, new staff coordinator, and 
Robert Hartmann, Presidential Coun- 
sellor. They were joined by Economist 
Paul McCracken, who as Nixon’s first 
chairman of the CEA, helped formulate 
the original “game plan” strategy of 
combatting inflation with budget and 
monetary restraints; that policy slowed 
the economy but did not do enough to 
brake prices. 

Within the Administration, the ma- 
jor policy dispute focused on whether to 
call for a new gasoline tax, instead of 
an income tax surcharge, to make up 
revenue lost in the relief moves. The gas 
tax has been promoted by Simon and 
Federal Energy Administration Chief 
John Sawhill. An added tax of 10¢ per 
gal. could have raised about $10 billion 
a year, and much of this money would 
have been returned to low-income peo- 
ple through income tax rebates, which 
they would have collected after submit- 
ting their tax forms next year. 

Some of Washington's most pow- 
erful lobbies—representing farm 
groups, truckers, oil companies, au- 
tomakers and auto dealers—strongly 
opposed a gasoline tax. So did such 
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in the 40-plus age bracket and the $25,- 
000-to-$40,000 income bracket, are 
among the first to be squeezed out when 
their companies are in trouble. A young- 
er man, their bosses believe, can do 
much the same work for half the pay. 

A few industries, occupations and 
areas are managing to keep ahead, even 
profit from the adversities. Oil producers 
and manufacturers of oil-producing 
equipment are enjoying boom times, 
benefiting from the intense search for 
domestic natural gas and petroleum. 
Wyoming, which has big pockets of re- 
sources from oil to soda ash, also has 
more jobs than available workers. Pitts- 
burgh is another island of prosperity, 
with steel and aluminum mills straining 
at top capacity. Because so many work- 
ers belong to unions that have inflation 
escalator clauses in their contracts, Pitts- 
burghers are keeping up with the cost 
of living. Wages have risen an estimat- 
ed 13% over the past year, about dou- 
ble the national average 

People seem to want to forget their 
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troubles with entertainment, and Hol- 
lywood, which also thrived during the 
Depression, has rarely had it so good. 
Movie receipts are up nearly 28% this 
year, with only about 8% coming from 
higher ticket prices. Coin dealers are 
benefiting from people who are put- 
ting their money into gold, including 
coronas from the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire or Mexican 50-peso pieces. Pawn- 
brokers are gaining from once affluent 
people who have lost their jobs and 
are trying to get anything that they 
can out of jewelry or expensive cam- 
eras or appliances. “They'll tell you 
they've had a terrible illness in the 
family or an unexpected debt,” says 
Jerry Mandel of Jerry's Pawn Shop in 
Atlanta. 

Most Americans have not yet made 
the trip to the pawnbroker, but most of 
them can now identify with those who 
have. One of the casualties of 1974 has 
been public confidence, and few Amer- 
icans feel certain that they will be liv- 
ing as well tomorrow as they are today. 






THE ECONOMY 


Democratic Senators as Washington's 
Henry Jackson, Maine’s Edmund Mus- 
kie and Minnesota's Walter Mondale. 
They insisted that with rebates it would 
take a long time to get the money back 
to the poor, who in the meantime would 
be the chief victims of a gas tax boost. 
Also, they noted that a higher levy on 
gasoline would immediately add to the 
consumer price index, though in the long 
run the increase in Government reve- 
nues would serve to dampen inflation. 

Prospects for Passage. Con- 
gress’s reaction to the total Administra- 
tion package remains uncertain. Tax re- 
lief for the poor and an expanded public- 
jobs program may well zip through both 
Houses, but it is unlikely that the law- 
makers will take up the distasteful busi- 
ness of a tax surcharge until next year. 
Critics in and out of Congress will con- 
tinue to push for some kind of Govern- 
ment intervention to hold down wages 
and prices and for an expansion of the 
money supply beyond the 5% to 6% an- 
nual rate now targeted by the Federal 
Reserve. 

Some businessmen, economists and 
politicians worry that unless the Admin- 
istration moves more swiftly and force- 
fully, the economy will slip into a deep 
recession. Economist Walter Heller, CEA 
chairman under President Kennedy, as- 
serts that if the present tight-money pol- 
icy is continued, the jobless rate will 
scoot up toward 7% by mid-1975. Says 
Heller: “Never in the five previous post- 
war recessions have we waited so long 
to stimulate the economy. The slump is 
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already in the cards, and what is need- 
ed now is action so that it doesn’t feed 
on itself.” 

The success or failure of the program 
will hinge largely on how effectively and 
harmoniously it is administered by 
Ford’s new 13-man Economic Policy 
Board. The half-dozen key members are 
all self-professed economic conserva- 
tives, who strongly favor balanced bud- 
gets and distrust Government interven- 
tion or controls. Problems may lie ahead 
because several of the members have 
had little experience in public life or 
with broad, complex economic theory. 

Simon, for example, is a former Wall 
Street bond trader and a tireless, tough 
administrator, but he is neither a poli- 
lician nor an economist. Alan Green- 
span, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, is a superb economic 
technician, but has had no deep expe- 
rience in public life, and his bluntly stat- 
ed conservative views have made him a 
favorite target of liberals. Budget Direc- 
tor Roy Ash, who left his job as pres- 
ident of Litton Industries to join the 
Nixon Administration, is expected to re- 
turn to private life in a few months. Ar- 
thur Burns, chairman of the indepen- 
dent Federal Reserve, is wise in the ways 
of Washington and will of course have 
an important say in policy. 

Sagging Forecasts. Already there 
is mild jockeying for power between 
Board Chairman Simon and Executive 
Director Seidman. For the moment, 
Seidman, Ford's old friend and adviser 
from Grand Rapids, is closest to the 
President's ear, and there is not much 
that Simon can do about it. Seidman is 
a novice in high-powered Washington 
politics and has limited experience in 
economics. He is an urbane millionaire 
lawyer and accountant (Seidman & 
Seidman) and is regarded as a first-rate 
executive. He seems well suited for his 
job of coordinating the board's policies 
and managing its day-to-day activities. 
Says one Administration admirer: 
“Seidman is moving on a very fast learn- 
ing curve.” 

Meanwhile, the exquisitely complex 
challenges confronting Washington's 
new economic team grow more omi- 
nous. Month by month recently, the 
economy has sagged more than the Gov- 
ernment or private forecasters have ex- 
pected. Some economists are openly 
mulling over possibilities that even a 
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short while ago were unthinkable. For 
example, just before Greenspan took of- 
fice last month, his consulting firm, 
Townsend-Greenspan, warned clients 
that “although we do not expect a break- 
down in the financial system near term, 
it cannot be ruled out as a possibility at 
some point in the future.” 

The most potent inflationary forces 
are outside the direct control of Gov- 
ernment. The soaring costs of fuel and 
food account for about half of the pres- 
ent inflation. But oil prices are dictated 
by the OPEC cartel, and food prices have 
been sent skyward by capricious weath- 
er. A combination of heavy spring rain, 
summer drought and early fall frost has 
already reduced crops of corn, wheat 
and soybeans, boosting the cost of ev- 
erything from bread to salad oil, and 
feed for cattle and hogs. In August alone, 
the wholesale price of farm and food 
products rocketed 7.6%, and some Gov- 
ernment economists believe that retail 
food prices could go on rising at close 
to 15% throughout much of 1975. 

The White House is trying to avoid 
a massive flow of American farm goods 
out of the country. It will require that 
grain exporters get Government approv- 
al for all big sales to foreigners. Last 
week Ford intervened to halt the sale 
of $500 million of grain to the Soviet 
Union, even though the dealers—Man- 
hattan’s Continental Grain Co. and 
Memphis’ Cook Industries—had al- 
ready signed the contracts. 

Living costs are now lunging ahead 
at a compound annual rate of 16.8%, 
and even the most optimistic forecasters 
do not expect them to come down much 
below 8% until mid-1975. The price 
surge has cut factory workers’ real in- 
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come by 4.1% below a year ago and has 
flattened consumer spending. 

Prices are certain to go even high- 
er. The wholesale index in August 
soared 3.9%, to a harrowing annual rate 
of 46.8%. Says Economist Otto Eckstein 
of Harvard: “If the wholesale index does 
not do dramatically better by, say No- 
vember or December, then the outlook 
is pretty grim.” One hopeful sign: after 
several years of going straight up, prices 
are dropping on many raw industrial 
commodities, including cowhide, cop- 
per, rubber, wastepaper, cotton, lumber 
and steel scrap. They are declining 
largely because of reduced demand. 

Capital spending remains relatively 
strong in such industries as oil, chem- 
icals and public utilities, but much of 
the money is going to pay for increased 
costs of machinery rather than expand- 
ed capacity. Indeed, inflation has flared 
so high so rapidly that some machinery 
producers are demanding more for their 
equipment than they had contracted to 
sell it for, even though they are risking 
lawsuits. Many contracts do not count 
for much any more. 

First Step. All the grim news has 
sent the stock market into a precipitous 
decline. Stocks of some big corporations 
are selling for two or three times earn- 
ings per share, v. ratios of 15 to 1 or 20 
to 1 several years ago. So far this year, 
the paper value of the roughly 1,500 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change has dropped $250 billion. Late- 
ly, there has been a dangerous flurry of 
margin calls. Investors must put up more 
cash or brokers will sell some of their se- 
curities, usually at distress prices, to 
bring the account up to prescribed cred- 
it limits. Because margin calls force the 
dumping of so many stocks, prices go 
down even farther, and the bear mar- 
ket indeed feeds on itself. 

Wall Street, like the U.S. itself, is suf- 
fering most from uncertainty about the 
future, a fearful sense of drift that, for 
all its efforts, the new Administration 
has so far failed to arrest. Now that could 
well change, though slowly. The Pres- 
ident’s new program represents a first 
step on what will be a long and pun- 
ishing journey back to prosperity. The 
key question is whether President Ford 
can rally the nation to make the many 
sacrifices, large and small, that are ab- 
solutely necessary for winning the crit- 
ical war against inflation. 
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Don Smith, Sales Office Manager 

Consumer Products Division 

Union Carbide Corporation, San Francisco. 

A MONEY charter subscriber who recently renewed. 
For a young man Don Smith has made unusually fast 
progress. Today he holds a key administrative 
position in one of Union Carbide’s major regional 
sales offices. But Don also has his eye on the future. 








That's why every issue of MONEY finds a home 
in Don Smith's library. Why does he save MONEY? 


For its lasting value: “I keep the issues for future 
reference. Then when Margaret and I want to make 
a major purchase, either I'll remember having read 
about it in MONEY, or I'll go to my library and 
look it up. MONEY gets its points across with great 
accuracy, and a lot of the material is going to be 
pertinent years from now.” 

Don Smith and family are beginning to enjoy 
more of the good things in life that a responsible 
position makes possible—and MONEY is helping 
in their important financial decisions. 

Today more than ever, when inflation is the 
nation’s number one problem, MONEY can be of 
lasting value to you, too. 
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Ford introduces two new 
luxurious standard-size cars. 
o well-made, 
Ford challenges you 
to look close and compare. 








1975 Ford LTD Landau. 


A logical alternative to longer, 
heavier, more expensive cars 
like Buick Electra Limited and 
Oldsmobile 98 Regency. 


We think that if you'll not only compare the 
workmanship in this new automobile but 
also compare it for size, comfort and luxury, 
you'll find that you can get features you 
want from more expensive luxury cars at a 
sticker price that's hundreds of dollars less 

Of course, the main thing you don’t get 
is hundreds of pounds of extra weight and 
almost a foot of extra length 


1975 Ford LTD. 
Traditional LTD quality, 


value priced. 
‘LTD Quality” is synonymous with a well 
made, comfortable, full-size car. For 1975 
the newly styled Ford I I D comes tO YOU as 
the lowest-priced full-size Ford while re 
taining a high level of LTD quality 
Consider LTD's reputation for quiet ride 
Consider its resale value. Cons | 
belted radials and solid-state ignition. Con 


j 
sider the peace of mind you get from Its 





ider its steel 





solid construction 
Designed and sticker-priced as it is, we 
think, it offers a great opportunity to buy a 
| 


\ f 
lot of automobile at a value price 


Landau Luxury Group interior with optional power windows 


In addition to LTD's standard equipment, 
here are the features that make LTD Landau so special. 
Compare them with more expensive cars. 


Exterior features 
* Hidde 
¢ Wid 
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Interior comfort and convenience 





* Flight bench seat (with front 
* Lush knit cloth and vinyl trit 
* Padded door panel 
* Color-keyed cur-pil t y 
t 
parking brake releas 
. ink lid release 


What you get for your money. 


An impressive list of standard equipment 
and features 

For basic value 

¢ Select Shift Cruise-O-Matic transmission 
¢ 351 CID V-8 engine 

¢ Power steering 

¢ Power front disc brakes 

¢ Power ventilation 

For economy of operation 

¢ Solid-state ignition 

¢ Steel-belted radials 

For luxury details that make 

an LTDan LTD 

¢ Brocade cloth upholstery trim 

* Color-keyed cut-pile carpeting 

¢ And more 





Landau Luxury Group option 


For those who want the little bit extra in comfort 








¢ Quart: crystal digital clock for precise accuracy 


Everyone says compare- 
we tell you how. 
The Ford “Closer You Look Book” (avail 


rd Dealer) tells you how 
look for in ; 







ve think you'll 
measures up 
manship and detail 
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before lunch or dinner. No wonder Dry Sack, 
the man's sherry, is so popular. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 
DRY SACK" 


World-Famous Sherry From Spain ~ . wa 
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Trying to Cope with the Looming Crisis 


Ata classically chic diplomatic din- 
ner in a stately residence on Washing- 
ton’s Embassy Row one night last week, 
the conversation flowed as easily as the 
vintage French wine. The guests, all el- 
egantly dressed, were a sprinkling of the 
capital’s elite: the envoys and finance 
ministers of half a dozen nations, Amer- 
ican and British financiers and top 
White House Aides Robert Hartmann 
and Philip Buchen. The host, the mod- 
ern equivalent ofa Levantine legate, was 
Ardeshir Zahedi, Iran’s Ambassador to 
the U.S. There was pearl-sized gray cav- 
iar from the Caspian, of course. But the 
most remarked-upon item was the menu 
itself: it was lavishly printed on over- 
size imitation American dollar bills, 
British £5 notes, Swedish crowns and 
twelve other currencies. And dessert 
might have symbolized the grand new 
wealth of an oil power: a chocolate 
mousse topped by a miniature money 
tree, festooned with artificial gold coins. 

Choking the System. The ambi- 
ence of that ambassadorial dinner con- 
trasted severely with the somber mood 
that pervades Washington and much of 
the non-Communist world. The root 
problem is the enormous cost of import- 
ed oil, now more than $11 per bbl.,* a 
fourfold inflation in only one year. The 
increase has enabled the oil exporting 
countries to earn an almost inconceiv- 
able amount of foreign currency: about 
$100 billion this year. Unless prices 
weaken, next year’s total will swell to 
$108 billion. By the end of this decade, 
the 13 nations of the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
could have a surplus of gold, dollars, 


“This is the so-called “posted price,” a figure set 
by oil exporting countries u which taxes and 
royalties are based. The effective selling price, 
however, ranges from $9.40 in Saudi Arabia and 
$9.70 in Iran to $14.43 in Venezuela and $14.65 
in Libya. 
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pounds, marks, francs and other foreign 
currencies amounting to $650 billion; by 
contrast, the U.S.’s reserves are now $15 
billion. 

Already the OPEC countries have 
been the recipients of by far the great- 
est international transfer of capital in 
history. Because many nations are be- 
coming poorer while the oil exporters 
become richer—and much of the oil 
money is neither spent nor placed in 
long term deposits or investments—the 
huge transfer of wealth threatens to 
choke the international monetary sys- 
tem and strangle world trade. 

Mining Oilfields. In chancelleries 
and countinghouses nearly everywhere, 
Officials fear economic crisis leading to 
political instability. The evidence of this 
gloom was clear and plentiful last week. 
The price of shares on the stock ex- 
changes continued to plunge—not only 
on Wall Street but also in London, Par- 
is and other major cities. In Washington, 
a pall of pessimism hung over the an- 
nual meeting of the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the World Bank. Rep- 
resentatives of more than 120 nations 
listened attentively to cataclysmic pre- 
dictions that they would have dismissed 
immediately a year or two ago. The at- 
mosphere was such that sober, respon- 
sible people from Beirut to New York 
were ready to believe that it was no long- 
er impossible that one or more Western 
powers might in some dire future con- 
template military intervention in the 
Persian Gulf to secure control of petro- 
leum reserves. There were even uncon- 
firmed stories in the Middle East that 
Kuwait had mined its oilfields and tight- 
ened security around its pumps and 
pipelines. 

There was a deepening perception 
of the potential impact of continued high 
oil prices: accelerating inflation that in- 
discriminately threatens both industrial 
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and developing nations; increasing 
strains on and a collapse of the inter- 
national banking networks; widespread 
recessions (or even a worldwide depres- 
sion) with levels of unemployment un- 
precedented since the 1930s; and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, a corrosion of 
democratic political institutions. Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger, in pri- 
vate conversations, confided his deep 
concern about what the spreading eco- 
nomic malaise—caused largely by the 
high cost of oil—will do to Western Eu- 
rope’s stability. He is especially con- 
cerned about possible Communist gains 
in Italy, Greece and Portugal (see THE 
WORLD). 

To the industrial nations it was be- 
coming clearer that they could not af- 
ford to continue hemorrhaging vast 
amounts of their financial resources to 
the oil exporters unless they were ready 
to see a shift of the globe’s geopolitical 
balance, The OPEC nations, with great 
financial clout, would be able to wield 
decisive influence in the world’s polit- 
ical councils and could become arbiters 
in time of crisis. The mood of urgency 
was intensified at midweek, when Ku- 
wait and Venezuela announced further 
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Some Ways to Cut the Waste 


By far the most profligate of energy 
users, Americans burn one-third of the 
world’s oil—or more than 16 million bbl. 
a day. Much of that precious petroleum 
is wasted, guzzled up in two-ton cars that 
carry one person to the office, or burned 
up in poorly insulated houses that are 
overheated in winter, overcooled in sum- 
mer and overlit year round. All the talk 
notwithstanding, Americans have not 


“Last year you said you 
were going to cut down.” 


tax increases of 3.5% on the oil that they 
export. 

Throughout the week the U.S. con- 
tinued its verbal offensive, launched last 
month, to bring down oil prices, or at 
least keep them from going any higher. 
At the IMF meeting, the Americans con- 
centrated on the need for lower energy 
costs rather than new international 
lending institutions to ease the balance 
of payments problems of petroleum- 
importing states. 

Wasteful Americans. This was 
also the U.S.’s position at the confer- 
ence on Sept. 28 and 29 among Kissin- 
ger, Treasury Secretary William Simon 
and Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Arthur Burns and their counterparts 
from Britain, France, West Germa- 
ny and Japan—the energy-consuming 
Group of Five. They analyzed the pos- 
sibilities of coordinating their policies 
and efforts on energy. 

What they said remains unan- 
nounced (at the insistence of the Jap- 
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yet begun to conserve. As soon as last 
winter's oil embargo started leaking and 
the gasoline lines began shrinking, peo- 
ple quickly stepped on the gas and 
turned up the thermostat. Sooner rath- 
er than later, however, Americans will 
have to learn to live with less. The U.S. 
now imports 6.2 million bbl. of oil a day. 
The Federal Energy Administration 
reckons that the total could be reduced 
by a number of measures that would 
conserve oil without basically changing 
American life. For example: 

HEATING. If users of fuel oil were al- 
located only enough to heat homes to 
68°, and reductions of several degrees 
were made in plants and office build- 
ings, the saving would be 250,000 to 
300,000 bbl. a day. If users of natural 
gas and electricity were penalized with 
progressively stiffer rates for usage over 
90% of their last winter’s consumption, 
that would free more energy supplies, 
and another 200,000 to 400,000 bbl. of 
oil could be saved. 

LIGHTING. Cutting the lighting lev- 
els in nonresidential buildings to no 
more than is needed could save as much 
as 700,000 bbl. a day. For example, re- 
moving one lamp from three-bulb flu- 
orescent fixtures has already reduced 
energy use significantly in many feder- 
al buildings. 

INSULATION. The FEA figures that a 
25% tax credit for such purchases as 
storm windows and doors, and insula- 
tion for unfinished attics could lead to a 
reduction of 50,000 to 100,000 bbl. a day. 

INDUSTRIAL POWER. Because the po- 
tential for savings varies from plant to 
plant, there could be no hard guideline, 
but federal experts estimate that indus- 
try could reduce consumption by a min- 


anese and the Europeans, who all fear 
antagonizing OPEC), but it is known that 
there was no talk of military confron- 
tation. Instead, the U.S. proposed that 
major industrial nations reduce oil im- 
ports by enforcing strict energy conser- 
vation measures. Kissinger and Simon 
urged that each nation cut back by the 
same percentage. The British and Ger- 
man officials disagreed, arguing that 
since the U.S. buys only about one-third 
of its oil abroad, compared with about 
80% for Europe, America should cut its 
imports by about twice the percentage 
the others do. This would impose an 
equal burden on the economies of all 
the big oil users. Britain’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Denis Healey, after re- 
turning to London, added that Amer- 
icans should be made to tighten their 
belts more than others because they 
“waste” so much energy. The U.S. so 
far has balked at the British and Ger- 
man arguments, probably because the 
American officials fear what a cutback 
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imum of 15%, saving as much as 300,000 
bbl. a day. Example: exhaust heat from 
gas-fired turbines could be used instead 
of oil to process sulfur. Using coal 
instead of oil in power generators and 
factory boilers could save a further 
500,000 bbl. 

DRIVING. A 10¢ per gal. gasoline sur- 
tax could save as much as 450,000 bbl. 
of oil a day. A 30¢ charge could con- 
serve 750,000 bbl. a day. The FEA bases 
these estimates on recent experiences of 
how much gasoline demand went down 
as prices went up. 

Thus, taking just these measures, the 
US. within a year could cut more than 
2 million bbl. from daily usage. Given 
the political will, the nation could make 
even more enormous savings in ensuing 
years. The ripest area for cutbacks is in 
transportation, which uses 60% of all oil 
consumed by the U.S. The FEA has 
worked out a comprehensive program 
of a 30¢ per gal. gasoline surtax, man- 
datory fuel efficiency standards for new 
cars, high excise taxes on low-efficien- , 
cy autos, and additional spending and 
operating subsidies for mass transit. An- 
ticipated extra savings: 1.7 million bbl. ' 
a day by 1980, rising to 2.3 million bbl. 
by 1985. 

In addition, the U.S. could make 
great energy gains in its homes, offices 
and factories. An all-out program of tax 
credits for installing insulation, a 50% 
tax credit on investments in solar heat- 
ing and cooling systems, and stern but 
sensible standards for limiting lighting 
and raising overall energy efficiency 
—all this could save another 775,000 bbl. 
a day by 1980 and 1.7 million bbl. by 
1985. When this figure is added to the 
mass-transit potential savings, the U.S. 
could thus save as much as 6 million 
bbl. daily from the projected consump- 
tion of 19 to 20 million a decade hence. 





would do to an already weakened econ- 
omy. Congress would also raise a furor 
over really strict conservation measures. 

Though this particular summit end- 
ed without agreement, the fact that the 
five had met (and that France had 
agreed to participate) was encouraging. 
The meeting might create a momentum 
leading to a kind of “energy NATO” that 
would give the U.S. a chance to try its 
strategy for bringing down oil prices. If 
the citizens of the oil-importing coun- 
tries can be persuaded to adopt conser- 
vation measures, and if a formula for 
limiting exports is accepted, then—the 
Americans optimistically reason—the 
oil exporters would start to quarrel over 
how to share the shrinking market. This 
could eventually weaken and perhaps 
break up the oil cartel, permitting prices 
to respond to the demands of an un- 
controlled marketplace. 

US. officials believe that the time 
for concerted action against OPEC may 
be approaching, in part because there 
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“...You promised! 99 rides for my skate... 


Remember the Saturdays when little 
brothers tagged along with big brothers down 
city streets or country roads? Stopping to look at 
construction workers building a skyscraper 
or watching a squirrel scurrying up a cottonwood 
tree? And remember how your brother was 
always building things? Out of nothing and 
everything. And remember the times you were 
lucky enough to have the missing element? You 
could bargain for the big rainbow-colored marble, 
the first crack at flying a tomato-red kite, or 
rides on his scooter. There were times, too, when 
you didn’t have anything to offer but he shared Long Distance is the next best 
with you anyway. thing to being there. 

Now that youre both grown up and 





away from home, you can still share things with 
your brother—by Long Distance. 





In spite of inflation—Public Enemy #1... 
Ford Motor Company cars take less 
of your paycheck than they did 10 years ago. 





Ten years ago 
it took the average 
family 6 months’ pay 
to buya a 1975 LTD 4-door 
1965 Ford LTD with automatic transmission, 
2-door steel-belted radial tires, 
with automatic solid-state ignition, 
transmission. power steering, power brakes, 
AM-FM stereo radio 
and air conditioning. 








| Everybody remembers that in the good old days, things September, 1964 and September, 1974 respectively). You'll 
| || cost less find that our new cars actually take less of an average 
| But a lot of people forget that in the good old days, family's income today than in 1964—or to state it another way, 
} people took a lot less home in their paychecks it takes less to earn a whole lot more car (as the 1975 Ford 
According to the Department of Commerce, the median LTD described above shows) 
family income ten years ago in 1944 was $6,569. Now in 1974, And that's just one example of the kind of value Ford 
the median family income has almost doubled to $13,000 Motor Company has built into all of its cars for 1975. 
(estimated by the New York stock brokerage firm Goldman, So, if you're thinking about buying a 1975 car, see your 
Sachs & Co.) Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer. Because in 1975, they offer 
Compare these incomes to the sticker prices of a standard you a lot more car for your dollar. Now when you 
1965 Galaxie 500/LTD and a 1975 Ford LTD (effective need it most 


| D> 


1975 Ford, Mercury and Lincoin cars. 
| A lot for your dollar at a time when you need it most. 
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is currently a surplus of 1.5 million bbl. 
of oil per day—or 2.7% of the total used 
—on the world market. Reasons: the 
fourfold increase in the price of oil has 
already led to a drop in consumption 
and the world’s slowing economies use 
less energy than before. Even though 
several OPEC members reduced their 
output in a countermove, oil storage 
tanks in the consuming nations are near- 
ly filled to capacity. Moreover, unlike 
the situation during last winter’s embar- 
go, the oil importers will soon be able 
to coordinate their response to the car- 
tel’s moves. Next month the U.S., Can- 
ada, Japan and all the Common Mar- 
ket nations except France will form the 
International Energy Agency (IBA), 
headquartered in Paris. This new group, 
whose members use 80% of the world’s 
petroleum, plans to deal directly with 
OPEC and the oil companies and will al- 
locate petroleum among its members 
during an emergency. Cooperation 
would be tested if OPEC slapped on an 
embargo during any future confronta- 
tion. To prevent capitulation to the car- 
tel, LEA’s members would be asked to 
share energy resources. 

Hot Sales. Of course, any strategy 
for bringing down oil prices will require 
the consuming nations to impose ener- 
gy-conserving measures. While there 
was much talk of this during the Arab 
embargo, many conservation efforts 
quickly faded when the oil started flow- 
ing again. But recently some further pro- 
gress has been made. Last month French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing set 
a ceiling of about $10 billion on what 
his country would pay for imported oil 
next year. Because that will amount to 
a 10% reduction in the volume of pe- 
troleum imports (at current prices), 
France will have to introduce stringent 
conservation. Gasoline rationing cou- 
pons have been printed, and a 68°F. 
maximum for heating homes has been 
set. Stores report hot sales of bathrobes, 
sweaters, nightcaps, slippers and heavy 
blankets. 

France’s incipient conservation 
measures were praised by officials in the 
US., which itself could do much more 
to save energy (see box page 34). The 
US. is planning to move on another 
front to reduce its dependence on im- 
ported oil. Last week the Interior De- 
partment revealed it is prepared to lease 
10 million acres on the continental shelf 
off Alaska and in the Atlantic to pri- 
vate oil companies for development. 

How High? The Shah of Iran has 
also lauded conservation programs, 
though they are partly aimed at push- 
ing down oil consumption. On a visit to 
India last week, the Shah stressed that 
“we should save oil as much as possi- 
ble, and every one of us should do that.” 
The Shah was less agreeable on the sub- 
ject of the oil consumers’ implied threat 
of a confrontation with OPEC. Earlier in 
the week, while in New Zealand, he 
snapped: “The big consuming nations 
could only lose in any confrontation with 
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An Iranian Answers Back 


One of the most visible and vocal ad- 
vocates of keeping oil prices high is Jam- 
shid Amuzegar, lran’s shrewd and dap- 
per Interior Minister. Amuzegar was 
chief negotiator for the producer coun- 
tries in the 1971 settlement that first hum- 
bled Western oil companies by forcing 
costly price and tax boosts. Since then, 
he has become the Shah’s right-hand 
oil expert. In an interview in Teheran 
last week with TIME Correspondents Kar- 
sten Prager and William Stewart, Amuz- 
egar talked forcefully on a range of 
topics. 


OIL PRICES. If we had not taken the 
price action, the world would have con- 
tinued to misuse and plunder oil, and 
50 years from now there would have 
been a catastrophe. I fully agree that 
higher oil prices have slowed down the 
growth rate in the industrialized coun- 
tries. But in my opinion this is in the 
best interests of the world. For instance, 
per capita income in the U.S. now is 
about $5,000. In Iran, before the oil price 
increase, it was $350 to $400. If we both 
have a 6% annual rate of growth, it 
would mean a $300 increase per capita 
in America and $24 in Iran. The gap 
widens. Would that not upset peace and 
stability? 

INFLATION. In 1973, before the oil 
price increases, the average inflation 
rate reported by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment [OECD] was 12%; it is now about 
14%. We admit that higher oil prices ac- 
count for about 4% to 2%, depending 
on the country. One should not put all 
the blame on oil. What better scapegoat 
is there than OPEC and oil? 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. The esti- 
mate for Iranian oil revenues this year 
is about $21 billion; by year’s end we 
will have spent $16 billion on our five- 
year development plan, leaving total re- 
serves of $5.9 billion in foreign ex- 
change. If you add up all the reserves of 
OPEC members at the end of 1974, you 
may come to $45 billion to $50 billion. 
By comparison, one single country, Ger- 
many, stands there with enormous re- 
serves [$33.4 billion at the end of Au- 
gust, according to the West German 
Bundesbank]. Yet they say that it is the 
oil producers who are going to end up 
with huge reserves of dollars and other 
hard currency. 

ON FOREIGN AID. Our total com- 
mitment this year in various forms 
comes to more than $2.6 billion, which 
is about 10% of our G.N.P. At no time 
did the industrialized countries, even at 
the height of their prosperity, ever give 
more than an average of .4%. 

ALTERNATIVE ENERGY SOURCES. A 
U.S. Senator told me that the oil price in- 
crease had helped West Virginia to start 
coal operations again, reopen the mines 


and reinstate thousands of jobs. He said, 
“Don’t ever lower oil prices below those 
of alternative sources of energy.” I want 
to know, are you Americans always go- 
ing to think of Exxon and Texaco? What 
about West Virginia? 

ON ECONOMIC SANCTIONS, I don’t 
think we are vulnerable to them. Our re- 
quirements can be bought elsewhere. 
The French, for example, would be tick- 
led to death if the U.S. embargoed weap- 
ons sales to us. 

CONSERVATION. Oil is a noble prod- 
uct better used for purposes other than 
energy. We can produce some 70,000 
petrochemical products—something we 
cannot do with nuclear, solar or geo- 
thermal energy. Let us believe in inter- 
dependence. We all live on one planet 
that has only 50 years of oil reserves 
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INTERIOR MINISTER AMUZEGAR 


but 400 years of coal and unlimited so- 
lar, tidal and geothermal energy. Iran's 
interests would be much better served 
if we left some extra oil underground. 

SOLUTIONS. The way to avoid dis- 
ruption is for frank dialogue between 
OECD countries and the producers. As 
the Shah said last year, we are ready to 
sit down, and if we are proved to be 
wrong, we will stand corrected. The first 
of our principles is that the price of oil 
should be equivalent to the cost of al- 
ternative sources of energy. Second, 
whatever the oil price, it should change 
with the rate of inflation in the indus- 
trialized countries in order to protect our 
purchasing power. Beyond that, there 
will be no geometric rise. We are even 
willing to tie the oil price to an index of 
20 or 30 other commodities. We want 
to work with you. We are the last peo- 
ple to want to see the economies of the 
West go to pot. 
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the oil-producing nations. I would not 
recommend it to consumers!” 

No one in the OPEC countries 
seemed intimidated by the U.S.’s policy 
of tough talking (TIME, Oct. 7). After 
Venezuelan President Carlos Andres Pe- 
rez rebutted American criticism of 
OPEC’s pricing, he became unquestion- 
ably the most popular man in his coun- 
try, applauded by the Communist Party 
and the Chamber of Commerce as well 
as all groups in between. 

In the Middle East, newspapers de- 
risively labeled the US. policy as a 
“Zionist-sponsored campaign.” Beirut’s 
left-leaning Al Shaab rejected America’s 
stern talk as “blackmail” and ridiculed 
the arguments that steep oil prices were 
fueling the world economic crisis. The 
Middle East’s governments, said the pa- 
per, are responsible only for the welfare 
of their own citizens and “not for im- 
proving living conditions in America, 
Europe or Japan.” 

Nearly every OPEC member—with 
the exception of Saudi Arabia—rejects 
the notion that the price of oil is now 
too high. “What do they mean by high?” 





asks Iran’s Minister of the Interior, Jam- 
shid Amuzegar, incredulously. He rea- 
sons that the price is about equal to what 
it would cost to obtain an alternative 
form of energy, such as gas produced 
from coal (see box page 35). Thus he and 
the Shah insist that $9.70 per bbl. is a 
fair price. 

Much of what the consumer today 
pays for oil is inflated, stress the OPEC 
members, by the “obscene profits” of the 
international oil companies and by the 
enormous taxes on oil imposed by the in- 
dustrial countries. (Taxes account for 
about 71% of the price of gasoline in 
Paris and about 25% in Chicago.) The 
Shah maintains that the oil possessors 
had to raise their prices to halt the ero- 
sion of their purchasing power caused 
by the soaring costs of the commodities 
and manufactured goods they were im- 
porting. He says: “The oil-consuming 
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nations are selling their wheat, their sug- 
ar, their vegetable oil and so on at the 
price they seek. We have nothing to say 
about those prices. They say ‘Take it or 
leave it!’ and we have to take it.” 

These arguments simply do not hold 
up. U.S. economists calculate that be- 
cause of its ripple effect in the econo- 
my, high oil prices have contributed, not 
two percentage points to America’s cur- 
rent inflation as the oil producers say, 
but considerably more than four per- 
centage points—roughly one-quarter the 
general price rise. The higher price of 
oil has added, for example, to the cost 
of clothes because of the need for oil in 
producing synthetic fibers and for ship- 
ping the finished product. 

American Limousines. The oil 
possessors are also on weak ground 
when they argue that they are now re- 
ceiving a fair price for their resources. 
As TIME Economic Correspondent John 
Berry reports: “Such an argument im- 
plies that prices should have a ‘moral’ 
component, the nature of which is de- 
termined by the sellers. Thus they seem 
to be rejecting the play of free mar- 
ket forces in determining 
prices. In such a market, the 
price of a product is closely 
related to the cost of pro- 
ducing the last unit of sup- 
ply that is demanded by a 
buyer. No one anywhere in 
the world is pumping oil 
that costs $10 a bbl. to ‘pro- 
duce.’ The cost of bringing 
up a barrel ranges from 10¢ 
in Saudi Arabia to 60¢ in 
Venezuela to $3 or so in the 
U.S. OPEC’s defenders seem 
to have the notion that 
somehow market forces 
have never properly recog- 
nized the value of oil, that 
its price always should have 
been higher. This tosses ra- 
tional economic analysis 
out the window.” 

It is probably also incor- 
rect for OPEC to compare 
—or link—the price of the 
oil that they export with the goods they 
import. Many of the products that OPEC 
nations buy are either agricultural 
goods, whose prices are set by a highly 
volatile market based on supply and de- 
mand, or sophisticated manufactured 
goods, in which the price represents raw 
material costs, labor, machinery and R. 
and D.—and then is kept as low as pos- 
sible by the pressure of international 
competition. Even when the USS. at- 
tempted, unsuccessfully, to limit its ag- 
ricultural output, the purpose was to pre- 
vent market prices of food from falling 
below farmers’ cost of production in or- 
der to keep the farmer in business—an 
argument that hardly applies to OPEC. 
Since 1960, when the cartel was found- 
ed, the wheat that OPEC nations import, 
the planes they buy for their airlines, 
the steel they use for their industries and 
the American limousines that some 
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sheiks enjoy, have increased in price 
much less than oil (see chart page 33). 

The OPEC nations cannot argue that 
the price of oil is set by production costs. 
They do not actually “produce” petro- 
leum; they merely—by a quirk of ge- 
ography—possess it. Foreign technolo- 
gists found and developed the oil, and 
foreign risk capital built most of the rigs, 
pumps, refineries, pipelines and harbors. 
Only the existence of the OPEC cartel, 
with its ability to impose prices by fiat, 
keeps up the cost of oil. 

Although some OPEC members ar- 
gue that their policy aims at narrowing 
the gap between rich and poor coun- 
tries, it is precisely the very poor who 
are suffering most from the quadrupled 
world price of oil. Called the “Fourth 
World” by World Bank President Rob- 
ert McNamara, they comprise nearly 
one billion people in some 40 underde- 
veloped nations in Africa, Asia and Lat- 
in America. For them, today’s price of 
energy and key petroleum-based prod- 
ucts—fertilizer, chemicals and drugs 
—has meant a further reduction in an al- 
ready pitifully low living standard. 

No nation has suffered as much as 
India. This year it will spend about $1.3 
billion (approximately two-thirds of its 
foreign currency earnings) to import oil, 
compared with $265 million last year. 
There is little money left to import the 
fertilizer and chemicals needed for In- 
dia’s agriculture, or to buy the 5,000,000 
tons of grains needed to feed its 580 mil- 
lion people after this year’s poor har- 
vest, which was due in part to the fer- 
tilizer shortage. Fearful of antagonizing 
the rich oil exporters, representatives of 
underdeveloped nations have not spo- 
ken out against the cartel. Yet during 
last week’s U.N. General Assembly 
meeting, some Africans began to break 
the silence. Tanzania's Foreign Minister 
John Malecela warned: “To many of the 
developing countries, the current high 
oil prices amount to economic near- 
strangulation.” 

Petrodollar Overhang. The im- 
pact of oil prices on the Fourth World 
was a major concern at last week’s meet- 
ing of the IMF and World Bank. The del- 
egates regarded the plight of the poor 
nations as part of a much larger prob- 
lem called “recycling the petrodollar 
overhang.” That means the orderly 
lending of surplus billions by the OPEC 
nations to those countries desperately in 
need of money to finance oil imports 
and development projects. 

The recycling problem is primarily 
due to the Arab members of the oil car- 
tel. With the exception of Algeria, their 
relatively small and nonindustrialized 
populations have only a limited ability 
to utilize all their oil money. On the oth- 
er hand, most of the non-Arab OPEC 
states, notably Iran, Venezuela, Nigeria 
and Indonesia, have large populations 
and ambitious development programs. 
Thus they spend most of their oil earn- 
ings on imported goods and services, 
sending funds back to many of the states 
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After you've skied your heart out, 


The Alps are more than 6500 different slopes in 570 
resorts in 4 countri¢es 
And Swissair can give them all to you 


We can put you on a mountaintop in Zermatt, decid- 


ing whether to ski down through the powder to Italy or 
Switzerland. On the almost perpendicular Vallugagrat 
run in St.Anton. The legendary Grands Montets of 


Chamonix. Or Davos’ seemingly infinite Parsenn 

Of course, eventually you'll have to come down. And 
that’s when you'll discover that Europe is waiting for 
irants where you can dine under beamed 
ceilings that are centuries old. In horse drawn sleighs 
sliding silently through the snow. Streets of endlessly 
fascinating shops. And discotheques where 10 language 


you. In restat 





"whats left of you Can enjoy Europe. 


may be spoken, but Engl always understood iget. Nobody has more Alp 


Alps are a celebration of life, no matter how you w And nobody has anything like e 
to celebrate For reservations and information call your travel 
And best of all, Swissair flies you to ’ Ww ent or Swissair. Or send for our “Holiday On Skis 
best gatev 5 h or Gene ‘ oklet at 608 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020 
you're on the slopes the day you arrive. We have one 
two and three weck packages tcan fit into any size Swissair. To 6500 slopes in 570 resorts in 4 countries. 
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that bought their oil. Iran this year has 
bought a 25% share of the steel-produc- 
ing branch of Germany's famed Krupp 
and $3.5 billion of armaments from the 
US. Last week Iran’s state-owned Bank 
Melli agreed to lend Long Island's ail- 
ing Grumman Aircraft Corp. $75 mil- 
lion for four years at interest rates of 
11% or more. 

This normal circulation of funds in 
the international monetary system has 
worked fairly smoothly so far for the na- 
tions that can sell manufactured goods 
or basic commodities (although most are 
suffering from balance of payments def- 


The OPEC Cartel: 


When they first gathered 14 years 
ago in Baghdad, almost no one noticed. 
Few even saw the reports in Iraqi news- 
papers that representatives from Ven- 
ezuela, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Kuwait and 
Iraq had decided “to create an organi- 
zation for regular consultation and for 
the coordination of oil policies.” Yet 
from this modest and seemingly inno- 
cent beginning, the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries has be- 
come the toughest and most powerful 
cartel in history. OPEC has grown to 13 
members,” and its ukase sets the export 
price for oil, thus exercising an unprec- 
edented influence on the economies of 
almost all countries. Its recent success 
has inspired the countries that produce 
copper, tin and other basic materials to 
talk about forming their own price- 
pushing cartels. 

. 

OPEC has its headquarters in Vien- 
na from where its secretariat monitors 
the worldwide energy situation. The sec- 
retary-general is a onetime minister in 
Algeria’s National Liberation Front, 
Abderrahman Khene, 44. He says that 
times have changed since the days when 
the oil exporters were so unsophisticated 
and divided that they had little choice 
but to accept what the oil companies 
told them. “There is a new generation 
in the oil countries,” insists Khene. 
“They know about world commerce, un- 
derstand world affairs.” 

At periodic conferences of the car- 
tel’s oil ministers, the real power is 
wielded by five members of this new 
generation. The two most important are 
a pair of rivals: Saudi Arabia’s Harvard- 
educated Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani, 
44, who publicly argues for slightly low- 
er prices, and Iran’s Cornell-educated 
Jamshid Amuzegar, 50, who argues for 
even higher prices. The other three are 
Kuwait's Abdel Rahman Atigi, 44, Al- 
geria’s Belaid Abdessalam, 43, and 
Iraq’s Saadun Hammadi, 44. Last year 
Hammadi excused himself for arriving 
late at an OPEC conference: “Sorry, I had 
* Algeria, Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 


Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Emirates and Venezuela 


icits). But the less developed nations, 
which have almost nothing to sell, are 
left out of the cycle of flowing funds. 
Once they pay an OPEC nation for oil, 
they seldom see their money return. 
Moreover, the Arab OPEC members un- 
derstandably prefer to deposit their sur- 
plus funds in stable American and Eu- 
ropean banks rather than banks of the 
Fourth World. 

At the IMF and World Bank meet- 
ing, several schemes were suggested to 
create funds, or “facilities,” financed in 
large part by the oil-possessing nations. 
These funds, in effect, would serve as 


Price by Ukase 


to nationalize part of the Basrah Oil 
Company first.” 

Though the ministers often cut wide 
swaths in the nightclubs of the various 
world capitals in which they meet, the 
full-time secretariat bureaucrats seldom 
mix with Vienna's society. Its offi- 
cers seem to shun publicity, 
realizing that their cause 
evokes little popular sympa- 
thy outside the oil-producing 
countries. 

OPEC, however, need not 
worry about public opinion 
—nor about any opinion. It 
does not even negotiate di- 
rectly with the oil companies. 
Prices are set at the ministers’ 
conferences and then flatly 
announced. The only oppor- 
tunity that the companies 
have to “negotiate” comes 
later, when their executives 
meet with officials of the in- 
dividual oil-possessing na- 
tions. If a company refuses to 
pay the price demanded, the 
OPEC member could plug the 
supply of oil. 

The cartel’s solidarity is 
remarkable in view of its 
members’ differences. The 
Arab countries see oil as a po- 
litical weapon to use against Israel; the 
non-Arab states see oil strictly as a com- 
mercial commodity. Within the Arab 
bloc, the radical states (Algeria, Libya 
and Iraq) often have political battles 
with the feudal monarchies (Abu Dha- 
bi, Kuwait, Qatar and Saudi Arabia). 
Iran and Iraq are on the verge of hos- 
tilities because of border disputes. 

What has united these countries has 
been their determination to gain con- 
trol of the petroleum reserves on their 
territory. They took the first step after 
seven international oil companies in 
1959 unilaterally reduced by about 10% 
the price paid to the oil-possessing na- 
tions. A second step was not taken until 
1970. Then the revolutionary Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi grabbed control of 
Libya, confronted the oil companies and 
dramatically raised prices and taxes. 
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bank accounts from which oil importers 
could borrow the money to buy the oil 
that they need from OPEC. IMF Man- 
aging Director H. Johannes Witteveen 
of The Netherlands proposed creating 
such an account which would probably 
be capitalized at from $5 to $10 billion 
in loans from OPEC. This has been nick- 
named “Witteveen Mark II,” to distin- 
guish it from “Witteveen Mark I,” a sim- 
ilar fund established earlier this year 
with $3.4 billion. That fund will be com- 
pletely exhausted by year’s end, having 
lent its money to 18 nations. The new ac- 
count will be able to lend money to ad- 


This emboldened OPEC’s other mem- 
bers. They began to forge a unified pol- 
icy and price, making significant gains: 
insisting on ever-increasing royalties 
from the companies and a growing de- 
gree of ownership of the oil reserves. Its 
power also increased because the world’s 
growing oil demand changed a buyers’ 
market into a sellers’ market. During 
last year’s Middle East crisis, OPEC 
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MINISTERS ATIQI & YAMANI AT CARTEL MEETING 


achieved its greatest success when Arab 
members imposed an embargo, demon- 
strating how dependent the world had 
become on the cartel’s oil. 

Some observers believe that OPEC 
has succeeded because the oil companies 
and the governments of the oil-consum- 
ing nations have lacked the courage to 
oppose the cartel; any concession to 
OPEC merely encouraged further de- 
mands. The Shah of Iran seems to agree. 
“If the oil-producing countries suffer 
even the slightest defeat,” he said in 
1971, “it would be the death knell for 
OPEC,” If a united front of oil consum- 
ers can be created, the cartel could suf- 
fer that initial defeat. This could hasten 
the day when OPEC shares the fate of his- 
tory’s other cartels—disunity as each of 
its members seeks to secure its own fa- 
vored deal with customers. 
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vanced nations that cannot meet their 
oil bills, as well as to the Fourth World. 
The U‘S., however, was unenthusi- 
astic about Witteveen’s proposals. Trea- 
sury Secretary Simon opposes new re- 
cycling schemes, regarding them as 
stopgap measures. They can do no more 
than delay the day when the oil import- 
ers face the reality that they can no long- 
er afford to pay the cartel’s price. After 
all, the money that OPEC channels into 
a recycling facility is not donated; it is 
lent and must be repaid—with interest. 
Eventually the indebtedness of the oil 
importers will be so enormous that even 
industrial nations will start defaulting 
—perhaps as early as next year. 
Nations would then be tempted to 
take unilateral action to get the funds 
they need to pay OPEC. Through sub- 
sidies and dumping, nations would drive 
all-out to increase their exports; mean- 
while, through stiffer tariffs and quotas, 
they would wall out imports. Such a mer- 
cantilist policy could lead to a tragic 
rerun of the 1930s, when most of the in- 
dustrial nations were intensively trying 


to “beggar their neighbor.” The result 
was a disastrous contraction of world 
trade and paralysis of the international 
monetary system. Thus the answer to 
the crisis created by high oil prices, con- 
clude Simon and Kissinger, is not a re- 
cycling mechanism but a concerted ef- 
fort to bring those prices down. 

Unusual Gesture. While the oil 
possessors are entitled to enjoy and per- 
haps even flaunt their wealth, they may 
be well advised to contemplate more 
carefully the long-range consequences of 
their action. The Saudis have apparently 
done just that. Before last month’s OPEC 
ministerial meeting, King Faisal, in a 
most unusual gesture, sent the Shah of 
Iran a personal letter urging him to join 
Saudi Arabia in pushing for lower oil 
prices. The Shah refused. The Saudi 
monarch, say officials close to him, 
wrote the letter because he is worried 
that the impact of high oil prices on both 
the industrial and underdeveloped world 
will improve the relative position of the 
Soviet Union and China, since they are 
largely self-sufficient in oil. Moreover, 





in the Saudi view, economic disruption 
would strengthen leftist radicalism 
around the world. Faisal’s letter stressed 
that “a worldwide depression would hurt 
oil producers as well as consumers.” So 
far, despite their professed fears, the 
Saudis have refused to act alone and sell 
their enormous supply of oil at a price 
below the OPEC level. 

Of course the oil-deficient but oth- 
erwise potent industrial nations would 
never permit themselves to become im- 
poverished. They would first act boldly 
through energy sharing and saving and 
political and economic boycotts to stem 
the drain of money and transfer of pow- 
er to OPEC. If the major oil consumers 
form some common front, they may be 
able to meet with OPEC and negotiate a 
reduction in prices. The limited first 
steps that the oil importers have taken 
in the past few weeks may lead to that 
concerted action. In the meantime 
OPEC’s members might want to recall 
the story of King Midas, whose obses- 
sion with gold became a curse that al- 
most caused his starvation. 
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GM EXECUTIVES OSCAR LUNDIN, THOMAS MURPHY, RICHARD GERSTENBERG, EDWARD COLE, ELLIOTT ESTES & RICHARD TERRELL 


AUTOS 
Four for the Road at GM 


When Thomas Aquinas Murphy 
graduated from high school in Cicero, 
Ill, his family was so strapped that he 
spent most of three frigid years work- 
ing in ice-making plants before going 
on to the University of Illinois. Last 
week, after 36 years at General Motors 
(all but four in finance), Murphy, 58, 
took the final step in from the cold; the 
serious, spectacled accountant was 
named chairman and chief executive of 
General Motors, the most prestigious 
corporate post in the world. “Murph” 
will take office Dec. 1, a week after his 
predecessor, Richard C. Gerstenberg, 
who earned $923,000 in salary and bo- 
nus last year, reaches GM’s mandatory 
retirement age of 65. 

Murphy’s old job as vice chairman 
has been split between the cherubic 
financial vice president Oscar A. Lun- 
din, 63, who will serve as chairman in 
Murphy’s absence, and a soft-spoken 
“generalist,” Richard L. Terrell, 55, who 
rose from messenger through a wide va- 
riety of jobs at GM to head the car, truck, 
body and assembly divisions. Terrell had 


been considered a candidate for pres- 
ident and chief operating officer, but 
that post went to a friendly rival, El- 
liott M. (“Pete”) Estes, who replaces re- 
tiring president Edward N. Cole, an in- 
novative engineer. Estes, 58, a jovial, 
mustachioed product engineer and auto- 
racing enthusiast, joined GM as a teen- 
ager in 1934. As president, he will over- 
see GM’s $3.6 billion foreign operations, 
while continuing to manage North 
American auto production. 

Land Cruisers. The four-man team 
takes over as GM struggles to recover 
from its worst slump since the 1958 re- 
cession. In this year’s first half, unit sales 
slid 26%, and profits dived 74%. Last 
winter's gasoline shortage and the pub- 
lic’s quick shift to smaller cars jolted GM 
more severely than other automakers. 
Traditionally committed to large luxu- 
ry-studded land cruisers, the firm was 
forced to lay off more than 160,000 
workers while retooling to produce small 
cars. At financial analysts’ meetings this 
summer, top GM executives soberly pre- 
dicted that sales and profits would not 
climb back to last year’s record levels 
until 1977. 

GM watchers foresee no radical de- 
partures by the new management from 


an emphasis on full-size, annually 
changed cars. Even as gas lines snaked 
half a mile last winter, the firm’s an- 
alysts predicted that small car sales 
would drop back below 50% of the U.S. 
market; indeed, they now account for 
47% of all cars sold in the U.S. But GM 
is nonetheless active in the small-car 
market. This fall’s lineup sports four new 
subcompacts (Chevrolet Monza, Buick 
Skyhawk, Pontiac Astre and Oldsmobile 
Starfire). 

To lift sales and profits, Murphy’s 
team has two strategies. First, brake the 
soaring costs of production (estimated 
to be rising at $50 a car each month) by 
building more components in-house and 
striving to increase productivity. Second, 
increase fuel economy by trimming hun- 
dreds of pounds from the average 4,500- 
Ib. weight of GM’s full-size cars by 1978; 
that would doubtless increase sales of 
those models. Murphy also expects that 
material costs will ease fairly soon as de- 
mand cools in the world economy. 

“Prices should begin coming down,” 
says Murphy, “and when they do, they 
may do so in a rush.” Any such rush 
could rekindle the old love affair be- 
tween consumers and GM's full-size 
dreamboats. 
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Frigidaire announces the first 
refrigerator with four-on-the-door. 
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We call it the Refreshment Center Refrigerator. It’s the only refrigerator that gives you two juices 
or other beverages, ice and ice water, before you even open the door. Just put your 
glass under the tap, press the button, and it pours. 

Your kids won't have to struggle with heavy containers anymore, so there 
won't be so many spills and accidents. 

You won’t have to open and close the door every time you want some ice. 
Or worry about mixing juice before the morning rush. And when you have a 
party, everything is at your fingertips. 

This refrigerator features the convenience of 20 cubic feet in storage 
space. It’s 100% Frost Proof. And like every Frigidaire refrigerator, it's 
backed by the engineering skills of General Motors, so it’s built to take 
years of tough treatment. 


And it’s as elegant as it is dependable. Outside, a sliding smoked- ' 
onyx-colored panel conceals the dispensers when they're not in use. Inside, <4 





the compartment covers have the same beautiful look and the shelves are easy- nd 
to-clean one-piece glass, trimmed with the look of teakwood. é 

Ask your Frigidaire dealer to show you the Refreshment Center Refrigerator, Maybe he'll even 
let you test drive it yourself. 


Frigidaire. Home Environment Division of General Motors. Ge 




















He wants oil without oil spills. 
So do we. 


Meet Walt Welles, conservationist, former navigator on an oceanographic 
schooner. Loves the sea. Worries over what man might do to it. Hates 
oil spills. 

But he also likes what petroleum does for his enjoyment of nature. 
Quick-drying sails made from petrochemical feedstocks. A maintenance- 
free fiberglass hull, also petroleum-derived. An auxiliary engine that 
couldn't go anywhere without diesel fuel. 

So he wants conservation—plus adequate supplies of petroleum. 
Which, to Walt Welles, is simply a matter of realistic trade-offs on conserva- 
tion issues involving oil. 

Offshore drilling? ‘‘Yes, within reason,” he says. ''I certainly don’t 
want to look at nothing but oil wells when | put to sea. But I'm told a single 
production platform today does the job of many earlier ones.”’ We could 
also tell him some of our plans for the future, like producing oil on the bot- 
tom of the sea. In many cases with no visible platforms at all. This new 
system is being tested right now. 

As to building deepwater ports to handle very large tankers: “I'm 
excited, as a conservationist, that crude oil could be unloaded at a buoy 10 
or 20 miles out to sea, then carried by submarine pipeline to storage tanks 
ashore. That means fewer vessels in our ports. Fewer risks of collision and 
oil spills. And no need to dredge our harbors, damaging the eco-system,’ 

It also means that we'd be able to handle our imported crude oil in the 
most economical way. 

“The trick,” Welles says, “is to make the ocean work for all of us. 

Yield her fish and her oil. Without messing up the critical balance of nature. 
Or the beauty we all love."’ 
Well said, Walt. We couldn’t agree more. 
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The paradoxical Parker 75 Ball Pen. 
We rough up the point to make it write smoother. 


Logic may tell you that the smoother you 
made the point of a ball pen, the smoother 
it would write. 

So much for logic. In fact, a smooth ball 
point is a problem like a bald tire. It takes 
traction to “drive” the ball, to make it roll. 
If it doesn’t rotate, it doesn’t write. 

The solution—and Parker was first to have 
it—is to texture the ball. Not a deep tread. 

A microscopic roughening, with peaks and 


Parker 75 Ball Pens from $7.50 to $450. Matching Parker 75 pens, pencils and soft tip pens available 


valleys, yet retaining the ball roundness. 

The result is a ball point that is not just 
willing, but eager, to write. And because it 
is rough, it is ready—ready to lay down a 
smooth, clean, continuous line. 

In hand, its generous dimensions give it 
the “feel” of heft and substance. And the 
classic grid design affords a relaxed, sure 
grip. In pocket, the pen presents an 
exceptionally trim, low profile. (The point is 





Photograph of small area on surface of 
Parker ballpoint magnified 5,200 times 





cap-actuated, so there’s no push button to 
stick up.) 

The Parker 75 Ball Pen in solid sterling 
silver is not inexpensive, but as a gift of 
lasting satisfaction it stands alone 


<-> PARKER 


World's most wanted pens 


Ample engraving area for tull monogram 
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LISBON DEMONSTRATORS CELEBRATING PORTUGAL'S SHIFT TO THE LEFT AFTER RESIGNATION OF PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT SPINOLA 


EUROPE 


And Quietly the Med Flows Red 


Winston Churchill once referred to 
southern Europe as “the soft underbelly” 
of the continent. Three decades later, 
his anatomical description has fresh cur- 
rency and a new political meaning 
Scarcely six months ago, the corners of 
the southern tier—Portugal and Greece 
—were firmly controlled by militantly 
anti-Communist dictatorships. Not only 
have the dictators disappeared, but long- 
repressed Communist parties are eager- 
ly grasping for a share of political power 
In the center of the tier, meanwhile, yet 
another impotent center-left govern- 
ment fell in Italy last week, raising fears 
in some quarters that Communists 
might be allowed into the governing ma- 
jority. In short, there was a clear al- 
though still distant danger that Com- 
munists might come to power across 
Europe’s Mediterranean littoral. Items 

> In Greece, Premier Constantine 
Caramanlis invited Communists into 
the political arena. He legalized the par- 
ty, which had been proscribed since the 
1944-49 civil war. His move allows Com- 
munists to field candidates for 300 par- 
liamentary seats in next month’s gener- 
al election. To improve their chance, 
pro- and anti-Moscow factions within 
the party buried their differences tempo- 
rarily last week in a “union of the left.” 
It may gain at least 25% of the vote. 

> In Portugal (see following story), 
President Anténio de Spinola resigned 
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with a dramatic warning against the left 
Right-wingers in Spinola’s post-fascist 
government were quickly purged by the 
pro-left officers of the ruling junta 

> In Italy, as the 36th government 
since the collapse of Fascism ended with 
Premier Mariano Rumor’s resignation, 
efforts to form a 37th hesitantly began 
Cementing a new center-left coalition 
in economically battered Italy will not 
be easy. The next Christian Democratic 
Premier might be tempted to take the 
first step toward the so-called “historic 
compromise” and grant the Commu- 
nists a consultative policy role. With 1.6 
million members and 175 of 629 seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies, they al- 
ready are the second strongest party 
after the Christian Democrats, and even 
outside the government, Communist in- 
fluence increases with each crisis. 

> In Spain, where opposition par- 
lies are banned by the regime, Commu- 
nists have quietly begun to plan for the 
day when Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco dies and Western Europe's old- 
est dictatorship is replaced by more rep- 
resentative government. The Commu- 
nists in Spain are probably the most 
disciplined and dedicated force on the 
political left. They have operated secret- 
ly inside the country and more openly 
outside 

In Greece, Portugal and Italy, the 
Communists these days are well be- 


haved; there are no threats of revolu- 
tion, no promises of immediate radical 
change. By avoiding Moscow bear hugs 
and pledging to abide by democratic 
processes, they entice voters who have 
lived through totalitarian regimes. At 
the same time, Communists along the 
southern lier are capitalizing on anti- 
Americanism—particularly in Greeve, 
where Washington is currently despised 
for its Turkish tilt over Cyprus. The dan- 
ger to the US. and the Western alli- 
ance in button-down Communism is 
that it could eventually lead to a weak- 
ening of NATO or the elimination of U.S 
military bases that underpin the defens- 
es of Western Europe. 

Portugal's Spinola is not the only 
politician frightened by a Communist 
momentum that was strong enough to 
take 9 million of 30 million votes in It- 
aly’s last general election and may well 
claim the allegiance of half a million 
Greeks (out of an electorate of only 6 
million). Elsewhere in Western Europe, 
there is trepidation about the possibility 
of a domino effect. France, for instance, 
has a Communist Party just as bourgeois 
in image as Italy’s and almost as large 
and entrenched. Under certain circum- 
stances—a deepening of the economic 
crisis, for example—the Communist in- 
fluence and appeal might spread from 
the underbelly to the rest of Europe in 
disturbing ways 
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PORTUGAL 


The Fall of a Hero-General 


Portugal's fragile revolutionary gov- 
ernment was still intact last week fol- 
lowing ten days of political tensions that 
threatened to bring the country to the 
brink of civil war. Nonetheless, it had 
lost its first hero and a good deal of its in- 
nocence. General Antonio de Spinola, 
64, the hero-general of the Portuguese 
revolution, split with the young leftist of- 
ficers who engineered the April coup 
and resigned as provisional President. 
In an emotional farewell address on tele- 
vision, Spinola criticized many of the 
government's policies and warned that 
they would result in economic chaos, an- 
archy and “new forms of slavery.” He 
was immediately replaced by General 
Francisco da Costa Gomes, 60, an old 
friend and the second-ranking member 
of the ruling junta. 

Spinola’s resignation was the climax 
of a long-simmering struggle between 
the young officers of the Armed Forces 
Movement, the rebel group that toppled 
the Caetano regime, and the conserva- 
tive general they had chosen as the fig- 
urehead leader of their revolution. Ten- 
sion grew after Spinola made a bid last 
July for immediate elections, which he 
would almost certainly have won, there- 
by acquiring vastly enlarged powers. 
The officers rebuffed him, fearing that 
he was attempting to take over the rev- 
olution for himself. Lately, Spinola had 
begun making appeals to the “silent ma- 
jority” to “awaken and defend itself ac- 
tively against extremist totalitarianism.” 
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GENERAL SPINOLA 
A silent majority. 
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The appeal appeared to be a veiled 
warning against Portugal’s well-orga- 
nized Communist Party. 

Someone obviously got the message. 
Three weeks ago, well-financed political 
organizers, billing themselves as mem- 
bers of the “silent majority,” began 
drawing up plans for a huge pro-Spino- 
la rally in front of the presidential pal- 
ace in Lisbon. Huge posters showing a 
man saying “Maioria Silenciosa” (Silent 
Majority) began appearing on Lisbon 
walls. Buses were hired and free train 
tickets were given away to bring people 
into Lisbon from the countryside. Left- 
ists soon launched a poster counterof- 
fensive, tearing down the silent-major- 
ity signs or embellishing them with fangs 
and swastikas. 

As the threat of violence between 
leftists and right-wingers mounted, 
friendly Western diplomats, as well as 
members of the government, warned 
Spinola that the rally was a cover for a 
countercoup led by extreme right-wing 
forces loyal to the old regime. The plot, 
according to the government, called for 
the assassination of both Spinola and 
Premier Vasco dos Santos Gongalves. 
The purported aim was to create chaos 
if not civil war, thus enabling the ex- 
treme right wing to seize power. 

Too Gloomy. Not until the day of 
the demonstration did Spinola finally 
call it off. By then, military units and 
leftist vigilantes had put up roadblocks 
around the city, searching cars for arms. 
Some 250 people, many of them prom- 
inent figures in the old regime, were ar- 
rested. When leftists on the ruling junta 
ordered Spinola to oust three conserva- 
tive generals who were believed to be 
sympathetic to the rightist scheme, he 
balked—and then resigned. 

Major Vitor Alves, a Minister With- 
out Portfolio in the Gongalves Cabinet, 
told TIME’s Robert Kroon last week that 
other members of the government had 
never had any quarrel with Spinola 
about the revolution’s fundamental aim 
of restoring civil liberties and holding 
democratic elections. “The trouble was,” 
Alves said, “that Spinola had a differ- 
ent analysis of how to go about this pro- 
cess. He was too pessimistic, too gloomy, 
too rigid.” 

There are clear and substantive dif- 
ferences between the democratic-leftist 
politics of Premier Gongalves and 
Spinola’s more conservative stance. 
Spinola worried that the junta’s policy 
of allowing all political parties to orga- 
nize freely would permit the Commu- 
nists to acquire too much power before 
the election. He also opposed granting 
outright independence to the African 
territories, favoring instead a referen- 
dum that would let them unite with Por- 
tugal if they chose. In recent weeks, he 
announced that he was taking the set- 
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PREMIER GONCALVES 
A strengthened hand. 


tlement of oil-rich Angola into his own 
hands, and had set up meetings with the 
white business community while ignor- 
ing representatives of the territory's 
black liberation movements. 

Foreign observers believe that the 
new team of Costa Gomes and Gon- 
galves will be a workable one. A career 
officer, Costa Gomes earned his stars in 
the African theater where, like Spinola, 
he came to oppose Portugal's colonial 
wars. When Spinola brought out his con- 
troversial book criticizing Portuguese 
colonial policy last February, Costa 
Gomes, who was then chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Caetano re- 
gime, supported his deputy; both were 
ousted from their posts. His following 
in the military is said to be as large and 
as loyal as that of Spinola’s; he is also 
considered a better politician than his 
predecessor. The real winner in last 
week’s shake-up is undeniably Gon- 
calves, 53, a quick-tempered, idealistic 
former army engineer who is widely re- 
garded as the principal architect of the 
April 25th revolution. Says one longtime 
political observer in Lisbon: “Gongalves 
has about him a little bit of the style of 
the evangelist missionary who is com- 
mitted to saving people’s souls whether 
they want it or not.” 

As for Spinola, his own future in pol- 
itics may not be over yet. Despite his res- 
ignation, he still commands a large fol- 
lowing. If he decided to run for office, 
he could become a strong contender in 
next March's elections. Although he said 
nothing about that last week, there are 
many who are doubtful that the last 
words have yet been heard from the 
monocled general. 
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BRITAIN 


Heading Toward Lollipop Land 


As Britain headed into the home- 
stretch of the second electoral campaign 
this year, the mood of the country and 
the sharply contrasting styles of its two 
major parties could not have been more 
clearly drawn. Offered a choice of La- 
borite Harold Wilson’s balm or Tory 
Ted Heath’s gloom, the voters seemed 
to be opting for the former. 

At week’s end, the polls showed La- 
bor leading the Conservatives by mar- 
gins ranging from 74% to 9%. Of course 
the pollsters could be wrong, as they 
were‘in the last two elections. Even so, 
both the Tories and the Liberals, who 
have been warning of dire economic dis- 
ruptions, had begun to get the message: 
British voters are not interested in any 
more bad news. One Liberal leader re- 
marked acidly last week, “If the people 
want to drift off again into lollipop land, 
then we have some real problems.” 

The British economic crisis has not 
gone away, but Britons unmistakably 
have grown weary of crisis talk. Despite 





in his rural constituency: “I know there 
are many other attractions in Tydd St. 
Giles.” Summed up Guardian Columnist 
Adam Raphael: “The election shows 
disturbing signs of going to sleep.” 

If there was a lollipop syndrome, its 
chief beneficiary last week appeared to 
be Harold Wilson, who would like to 
gain his fourth victory as Labor Party 
leader and thus become the winningest 
Prime Minister of this century. Slimmer, 
tanned and far more confident than dur- 
ing his lackluster February campaign, 
Wilson, 58, this time carefully husband- 
ed his energy; he seldom made more 
than one or two appearances a night, 
and then only to packed gatherings of 
the party faithful. 

Tory Plot. His set piece was a mix- 
ture of soothing assurances that no one 
need fear the future under Labor, and 
mocking, biblically salted sarcasm di- 
rected at the Conservatives. If things 
were not going to get substantially bet- 
ter overnight, he would say, neither were 
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an excessively low profile that Wilson 
sarcastically declared that he would ask 
for a court order to force the Tories to 
produce their candidate. 

Heath’s campaign was bedeviled by 
poor planning and tactical errors. In one 
grueling 15-hour day last week in Scot- 
land, where the Tories trailed behind 
both Labor and the Nationalists, his 
two-bus procession went through the 
countryside from Glasgow to Edinburgh 
and back as silently, gloomily and un- 
noticed as some sort of lost caravan. 
When Heath did stop to address de- 
pressingly small crowds, his hecklers 
came close to outnumbering his support- 
ers. In the small market town of Had- 
dington, for instance, Nationalists 
drowned out his message by playing “It’s 
Scotland’s Oil” over the loudspeakers. 
Inexplicably, his only campaign stops 
in Edinburgh were at a 23-patient home 
for deaf-mutes and a Catholic home for 
the aged. 

Heath last week virtually admitted 
that the Tories had little chance of rul- 
ing the country by themselves and prom- 
ised to bring members of the other par- 
ties into his Cabinet should he win. His 
best bet would be a coalition with the 
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LABOR’S HAROLD WILSON (ABOVE) AT PARTY HEADQUARTERS & CONSERVATIVE EDWARD HEATH (RIGHT) CAMPAIGNING IN BIRMINGHAM 


prophecies of disaster round the corner, 
they have continued to find jobs, and 
pay packets by and large have kept up 
with prices. The present economic cli- 
mate, with inflation approaching 20%, 
is more serious than anything the coun- 
try has faced since the 1930s. But it still 
seems to be something better understood 
by economists and merchant bankers 
than by the man in the street. As Jim- 
my Buchanan, a Scottish shipyard work- 
er observes: “Aye, you can read about 
it, but you can’t feel it much, can you?” 

British election campaigns are mer- 
cifully short, and this one lasted no more 
than the minimum three weeks. Even 
so, one Liberal Party worker admitted 
that “there is a real problem that we 
could alienate voters by overcanvassing 
the way we did last time.” Clement 
Freud, the talk-show wit and Liberal 
M.P., forgivingly told a small audience 
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they going to grow much worse. Talk of 
economic crisis was mostly a Tory plot. 
Said he before a suburban audience last 
week: “What the people want, what ev- 
ery family needs, is a bit of peace and 
quiet so that they can plan for the fu- 
ture on a basis of real security for the 
whole family.” Repeatedly, he drew the 
loudest cheers when he told his audi- 
ence that prosperity would return to 
Britain on the incoming tides of North 
Sea oil, which Energy Minister Eric Var- 
ley has appraised at $250 billion. 

By contrast, Ted Heath’s campaign 
was both somber and low-keyed. The 
Tory election strategy was designed to 
present Heath as a relaxed, confident 
candidate, instead of the uptight finger 
wagger who brought on the debacle of 
the three-day work week in a losing con- 
frontation with the unions last winter. 
Initially, Heath was maintaining such 


Liberals, but even that appeared prob- 
lematical, since there was no evidence 
that Jeremy Thorpe’s vigorous but small 
third party could measurably increase 
the 14 seats it won last time. 

At week’s end London bookmakers 
were offering heavy odds (1-3) in favor 
of a Labor victory, but many experts 
continued to hedge their bets. For one 
thing, a large number of voters (25% in 
one poll) declared themselves undecid- 
ed, For another, there was a fear that 
Wilson’s soothing campaign may have 
so successfully tranquilized the public 
that they might not even bother to vote. 
That could seriously hurt Labor. In oth- 
er quarters, though, the betting was that 
Britons would indeed turn out en masse 
on Oct. 10—if only to make sure that 
they do not have to go through another 
such uninspiring election campaign 
again soon. 
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CUBA 


A Curious Style of Socialism 


The well-publicized three-day visit to 
Cuba by Senators Claiborne Pell of 
Rhode Island and Jacob Javits of New 
York was not only a diplomatic icebreak- 
er; it had at least one notable side effect 
as well. The Senators were accompanied 
by 29 U.S. newsmen, who were allowed a 
rare firsthand look at life under Cuban 
socialism. Among them was TIME’s dip- 
lomatic editor, Jerrold L. Schecter, who 
toured the island on his own after the Sen- 
ators flew home and last week filed this re- 
port from Havana: 
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ABOVE; NEW APARTMENTS IN ALAMAR. BELOW: EMPTY STREETS IN HAVANA 


After 15 years of revolution, Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba has developed self-con- 
fidence and independence despite its 
heavy debt (at least $4 billion) to the So- 
viet Union. Living conditions are dif- 
ficult but improving. In Havana today 
there is more talk of exporting sugar, 
lobster tails and shrimp to Europe than 
about exporting revolution. 

Fidel, as Cubans call him, still sets 
the standards. He holds tightly to the 
reins of power, although he relies heav- 
ily on Deputy Premier Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez for advice on economics and 
foreign policy. His personal popularity 
remains high because he mixes easily 
with his people and moves about the 
countryside to supervise new projects 
under development. Castro now seems 
confident enough to experiment with lo- 
cal elections— Matanzas Province chose 
a new people’s assembly last June—and 
he has promised that the first Cuban 
Communist Party Congress will be held 
next year. 

Blood Donations. There is less ro- 
manticism now and more realism, The 
guerrilla mentality is passing; at a re- 
cent mass rally, Castro was the only 
Cuban leader who wore a uniform; the 
others were dressed in business suits and 
ties. The Committee for the Defense of 
the Revolution, whose original function 
was to control the population through 
vigilante and community spying activ- 
ities, has broadened its work. Inocula- 
tions for children, blood donations, used- 
bottle collections and clean streets are 
now the primary tasks of C.D.R. block 
committees. 

Cuban socialism is a curious mix- 
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ture of voluntarism and paternalism. 
Farmers are asked to give up their land 
for fully furnished apartments with TV 
sets and refrigerators, the most highly 
prized consumer goods in Cuba. “His- 
toric wages,” meaning old salaries of up 
to 600 pesos a month ($720), are still 
paid to certain professionals, although 
the majority of the people earn between 
127 and 300 pesos a month. 

Since 1970's economic near-disaster, 
when Castro exhorted Cubans to pro- 
duce 10 million tons of sugar and failed, 
agriculture has been diversified. New 
roads course through the green country 
as rice fields, fruit groves and cattle 
farms are developed. This year the soar- 
ing price of sugar will give Cuba an es- 
timated $2 billion bonus—if the crop is 
as large as last year’s 6 million tons. 

Ambitious Projects. The biggest 
gains noticeable in Cuba are in the coun- 
tryside, where new four-story concrete 
housing blocks are replacing traditional 
palm-thatched hovels called bohios. One 
of the most ambitious housing projects 
is in Alamar, ten minutes by bus from 
Havana along the coast. Since 1971 
apartments for 15,000 workers and their 
families have been built at Alamar along 
with schools, workshops, day nurseries, 
clinics and supermarkets. By 1982, more 
than 150,000 people will live in the two- 
and three-bedroom apartments. Con- 
struction is done by “microbrigades,” a 
Cuban innovation in which workers 
leave their regular jobs for a year or more 
to work on housing construction into 
which they can then move. 

Typical of the workers living at Ala- 
mar is Israel Castro, 42 (no relation to 
Fidel), a shoe-factory worker. He pays 
6% of his $154.20 monthly wages for a 
three-bedroom apartment for himself, 
his wife and two children. Before the 
revolution, the Castros lived in one room 
in a Havana slum. Their present apart- 
ment, he says, is “a palace compared to 
that.” At the Alamar supermarket last 
week, Mrs. Castro and other women 
lined up to buy loaves of unrationed 
bread at 17¢ per Ib., as well as rationed 
eggs (15 per person per month), rice (6 
lbs. monthly), salt, lard, beans, oil and 
tomato sauce. Children receive a free 
meal at school, as do workers at their 
factories. 

Change is less dramatic in Havana. 
Paint peels from old Spanish architec- 
ture and water shortages are chronic. 
Cuban socialism is still based on the 
equality of scarcity. Stores display only 
bare essentials in clothing and house- 
hold goods. The clothing ration allows 
two dress shirts a year to each man, A 
23-inch black-and-white Russian TV 
costs $750 to $900, a refrigerator $720. 
Workers’ committees decide who can 
buy TVs and refrigerators. 

Prostitution has been virtually elim- 
inated, along with gambling, drugs, the 
lottery and the unemployment that once 
affected 33% of the labor force. But sex 
still flourishes under socialism. There 
are long lines of young couples waiting 
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impatiently to rent rooms ($2.88 for 
three hours) in inns, or posadas. Ha- 
vana’s restaurants are a pale shadow of 
the city’s profligate past. The once el- 
egant Paris Restaurant on Cathedral 
Square, now called El Patio, has wait- 
ers in formal dress; but the filet, at $7.20, 
arrives as hamburger. One of Ernest 
Hemingway’s old hangouts, La Bodegui- 
ta del Medio, still has his comment scrib- 
bled on the wall: “Mi mojito en La Bo- 
deguita, mi daiquiri en La Floridita” 
(roughly, “I like the Bodeguita’s moji- 
tos* and the daiquiris at the Floridita,” 
referring to another of his favorite bars 
in Havana). Alongside is a message, now 
poignant, scrawled there by another pa- 
tron who later became Chile’s ill-fated 
Socialist President: “Long live free 
Cuba! Chile is waiting! Dr. S. Allende, 
June 28, 1961.” 

Lifting the Embargo. Castro, dur- 
ing the visit by the two American Sen- 
ators, vigorously flayed President Ford’s 
“deplorable imperialistic policies” in an 
hour-long speech devoted mainly to 
anti-Americanism. But in conversation, 
Cubans are careful to distinguish be- 
iween US. policy and “the American 
people.” They seem friendly toward the 
people, but former President Nixon’s 
name is routinely printed in Cuba’s 
newspapers with a swastika replacing 
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The economic embargo of Cuba im- 
posed by President Kennedy in 1962 and 
adopted two years later by most mem- 
bers of the Organization of American 
States has apparently slowed but not 
crippled Cuban development. Castro 
promises that “the isolation of the Cu- 
ban people is slowly withering away and 
the economic blockade of our country 
cannot last much longer.” He hopes to 
buy oil from Venezuela; that would 
make Cuba less dependent on the Soviet 
Union and its aid, which comes in at the 
rate of $1.5 million a day (including 95% 
of Cuba’s petroleum). Castro has also 
eased up on his old demand that the U.S. 
surrender its naval base at Guantanamo. 
The emphasis now is on formally lifting 
the hemisphere embargo, an event Cu- 
bans look forward to when the OAS meets 
next month in Quito. 

The question of reparations for na- 
tionalized American property (estimat- 
ed to have been worth $2 billion) must 
still be broached with the U.S. There is 
also the matter of repatriating American 
inmates of Cuban jails—nine political 
prisoners and 40 skyjackers or drug 
smugglers. The Cubans hope to deal 
with such problems step by step. De- 
spite socialist slogans, they retain a sense 
of closeness to the U.S. But 15 years of 
isolation has firmed up their ideology 
and deepened belief in their abilities. 
Now when Fidel tells them that “Cuba 
is an irreversible reality on this conti- 
nent,” his listeners are confident that he 
is correct. 

*Recipe for a Bodeguita mojito: one spoonful of 


sugar, half an ounce of lemon juice, jigger of white 
rum, mint leaves, soda and ice. 
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ARGENTINA 
The Enemies List 


The reign of terror that has plagued 
Argentina since the death of President 
Juan Perén on July 1 continued unabat- 
ed last week. Political violence claimed 
its 100th victim in three months when 
Army Captain Miguel Paiva was gunned 
down last Wednesday as he waited at a 
bus stop near his home in Buenos Ai- 
res. His murder brought to eight the 
number of military killed or wounded 
since a left-wing terrorist group vowed 
last month to assassinate sixteen offi- 
cers to avenge the deaths of sixteen guer- 
rillas (TIME, Sept. 30). In addition, a ter- 
rorist’s bomb killed Chile’s exiled 
former army commander, General Car- 
los Prats, who had been a supporter of 
the late Marxist President Salvador 
Allende. 

At the funeral of another 
officer, Argentina’s army 
commander, Lieut. General 
Leandro Anaya, promised to 
wage battle with the terrorists 
“until we have achieved the 
total extermination of the en- 
emies of the fatherland.” 
While threatening to wipe 
out the guerrillas, Anaya was 
careful to stress that the army 
will do so in support of Pres- 
ident Isabel Perén’s constitu- 
tional government and not by 
overthrowing it. 

Five Down. General An- 
aya’s impassioned denuncia- 
tion was primarily aimed at 
left-wing subversives. But in 
fact, most of last week’s kill- 
ings were carried out by a 
hitherto obscure right-wing 
group, the Argentine Anti- 
Communist Alliance. The 
A.A.A. recently surfaced as a 
major terrorist force. Three 
weeks ago, a letter was sent to 
Buenos Aires newspapers 
containing a list of 17 prom- 
inent Argentines. Beside five 
of the names were tiny cross- 
es; those five had already been executed. 
The remaining twelve, including former 
President Héctor Campora, ex-Deputy 
Leonardo Bettanin and former Educa- 
tion Minister Jorge Taiana, were A.A.A. 
targets. “Now five are down, and the 
leftists will keep falling no matter where 
they are,” said the clumsily worded com- 
muniqué. Among those since slain by the 
A.A.A. was Silvio Frondizi, brother of 
former President Arturo Frondizi. A 
lawyer well known for serving as defense 
counsel to several alleged left-wing guer- 
rillas, Frondizi was dragged from his 
home by the hair and shot in the back 
—the way traitors are shot,” his execu- 
tioners explained. His son-in-law was 
also killed as he attempted to stop the 
brutal kidnaping. 

Since the first communiqué, the 
A.A.A. has reportedly expanded its en- 
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emies’ list to include a former Roman 
Catholic bishop, an army general, a 
union leader, several politicians, law- 
yers, entertainers, university professors 
and journalists. The threats have already 
caused a mini-diaspora. University Rec- 
tors Rodolfo Puiggrdés and Raul Laguz- 
zi have taken asylum in Mexico. Folk 
Singer Horacio Guarany fled to Vene- 
zuela last week. Actress Nacha Gueva- 
ra left for Peru as did Comedian Nor- 
man Briski. Although it has not been 
directly linked to the A.A.A., the mur- 
der of General Prats has put Argenti- 
na’s large community of political exiles 
on notice that the country is no longer 
a safe refuge. 

President Isabel Perén responded to 
the latest outburst of violence by rush- 
ing a stiff new antisubversion law 
through Congress. The measure pro- 
vides mandatory jail sentences for those 
who attempt to alter unconstitutionally 





BODY OF GENERAL PRATS AFTER BOMB BLASTED HIS CAR 
More than 100 victims of political violence. 


“the political, economic and social life 
of the country.” It also restricts press 
coverage of terrorism, banning publica- 
tion of news that might seem to adver- 
tise or justify subversive activity. Uncer- 
tain of the implications of the new law, 
one Buenos Aires newspaper reported 
the murder of Captain Paiva by simply 
running his picture over a cryptic cap- 
tion noting that he “ceased to exist all 
of a sudden this morning at 7:20.” 
Despite the chaos, Mrs. Peron re- 
mained firmly in control of her govern- 
ment. Concludes TIME Correspondent 
Rudolph Rauch: “In another country, 
in the Argentina of another era, there 
would have been a coup by now. That 
there has not been one is an extraor- 
dinary demonstration of the desire of 
most Argentines to establish a tradition 
of constitutional rule in this country.” 
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PALESTINIANS 


Untimely Rift in the Ranks 


Scarcely five months ago, following 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s tri- 
umphant shuttle spectacular between Is- 
rael, Egypt and Syria, chances for a Mid- 
dle East peace looked unbelievably 
bright. This week, as Kissinger under- 
takes another flying tour to Cairo, Da- 
mascus, Amman and Jerusalem, hopes 
for a settlement have been dangerously 
tarnished. One reason is that no one 
seems to know how to solve the prob- 
lem of the displaced Palestinians—in- 
cluding the Palestinians themselves. 

Alarmed by a resumption of terror- 
ist raids over the Israeli border, Premier 
Yitzhak Rabin last week summoned a 
Cabinet meeting to review counterterror 
precautions. At the same time, the Pal- 


estine Liberation Organization, the po- 
litical umbrella of the guerrilla move- 
ment, acknowledged a serious split in its 
ranks, The Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine, the second largest 
group in the P.L.O. after Fatah, with- 
drew from the P.L.O. executive council 
after bitterly attacking the moderate 
leadership of Yasser Arafat (see box). 
Another fedayeen group, the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
—General Command, has also threat- 
ened to leave. The P.L.O. central coun- 
cil, which functions as a kind of 
parliamentary committee, was alarmed 
enough to convene an emergency meet- 
ing in Damascus last week; it formed a 
committee to try to persuade P.F.L.P. 


Arafat: We Are Not on a Picnic 


Yasser Arafat, 44, still wears the 
green fatigues, desert boots and bullet- 
studded pistol belt of an underground 
fighter. But the founder of al-Fatah and 
leader of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization is now more politician and dip- 
lomat than guerrilla commander. He 
travels almost constantly around the 
Arab world, shoring up support for his 
movement. Arafat's zeal for the Palestin- 
ians’ cause is undiminished, reported 
TIME Correspondent Karsten Prager af- 
ter an interview with the P.L.O. chairman 
in Beirut, but it has become tempered with 
pragmatism. Excerpts: 


MIDDLE-EAST PEACE. Until now, all 
of the parties who consider themselves 
involved in finding new equations for a 
solution have still not touched on the es- 
sence of the problem: the Palestinian 
people’s fate. These equations will never 
solve the problem as long as they contin- 
ue to ignore the Palestinians. That is 
why military operations are still taking 
place on different levels between the 
military junta in Israel and the forces of 
the Palestinian revolution. 

ISRAEL. We have heard some voices 
there after the [October] war that speak 
of the Palestinian people for the first 
time—something to be noted in compar- 
ison with [former Premier] Golda Meir’s 
words after 1967 that there was no such 
entity as Palestinian people. But they 
also say that the Palestinians should find 
their future under the flag of King Hus- 
sein, as if they could determine our fate 
for us. 

I cannot forget what [former De- 
fense Minister] Moshe Dayan said be- 
fore he resigned—that dangerous, bar- 
baric statement that there was nothing 
left for Palestinians except death. We 
have to add what [Yitzhak] Rabin said 
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THE P.L.O. LEADER IN COMBAT DRESS 


when he became Prime Minister: that 
there was “no room for Palestinians 
among us.”* Recent decisions of the Is- 
raeli Cabinet proved beyond any doubt 
that the designs and the mentality have 
not changed a bit. They still ignore the 
major problem. 

PALESTINIAN IDENTITY. It is the Pal- 
estinian miracle. The problem for us has 
never been borders or regime or land, 
but a holy homeland. Moslem and 
Christian pilgrims come from far away 


*Dayan actually was referring only to armed Pal- 
estinian infiltration into Israel. Rabin's objection is 
toa Palestinian state between Israel and Jordan. 


THE WORLD 


Leader George Habash to reconsider. 
At the root of the dispute is an ideo- 
logical conflict that has flared up in the 
past and been papered over for the sake 
of unity. The militant Marxist P.F.L.P. 
opposes not only Israel but also such “re- 
actionary” Arab monarchs as Jordan’s 
King Hussein and Saudi Arabia's King 
Faisal. Although Faisal has generously 
subsidized Arafat's Fatah guerrillas, the 
King has never given a riyal to Habash. 
Beyond that, the P.F.L.P. still clings to 
the goal of creating a secular Palestine 
to replace Israel in which Jews, Chris- 
tians and Moslems would live together. 
Fatah and the less extreme fedayeen 
would settle—temporarily, at least—for 
Palestinian control of the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza. The alternative, they 
argue, is that the territories might be 
turned over to Jordanian occupation. 
Arafat has approved Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat’s decision to nego- 


to see the land to which they are spiri- 
tually attached. We are the descendants 
of Christ, and we assume that we must 
be much more attached to this country 
than the pilgrims. 

PALESTINIAN DISAGREEMENTS. We 
have had our differences in the Palestin- 
ian political field. But you must remem- 
ber that we are not on a picnic. We are 
in the midst of a revolution, struggling 
against vicious enemies: imperialism, 
Zionism, defeatism. Consequently, we 
can expect differences to arise. 

U.S. POLICY. American officials 
speak about the Palestinians, but they 
do not really speak with them. No one 
has approached us. We are getting killed 
—our children, our women, our old peo- 
ple—by American arms, American 
planes, American bombs, American na- 
palm. I wonder how the innocent Amer- 
ican taxpayer feels about the tragedy for 
which he is paying. 

A PALESTINIAN STATE. If the Arabs 
can afford to give loans and invest in 
the U.S., the richest country in the 
world, let us expect them to help their 
Palestinian brothers economically. 

In the first years of the national au- 
thority in Palestine, we will hold elec- 
tions so that our people can vote for the 
system of life they want. The P.L.O. will 
run the country before the elections, and 
the P.L.O. will run it after the elections, 
because the P.L.O. is the people. 

RECONCILIATION WITH JORDAN. 
We have set our conditions for reconcil- 
iation [chiefly, renewal of operations 
from Jordan, stopped four years ago 
when Hussein’s army expelled the feda- 
yeen in bloody fighting]; and if King 
Hussein accepts them, we refuse to be 
pinned to complexes about the massacre 
of 1970. The policy of the revolution is 
pragmatic. After all, the Algerians are 
now dealing with the French, although 
1.5 million Algerian martyrs lost their 
lives [in the war against France]. 
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tiate with Kissinger. For this, he has 
been accused by the P-F.L.P. of surren- 
dering to the US. and even of trying to 
negotiate secretly with Kissinger’s aides. 
Denying such “unfounded accusations,” 
Arafat told the Beirut newspaper an- 
Nahar: “When Kissinger tried to meet 
me secretly in Egypt through Sadat, I re- 
fused.” Washington denies that any such 
overture took place. 

The organizational dispute broke 
into the open at an inopportune time 
for the P.L.O. Only last month Sadat 
and other Arab leaders agreed that the 
P.L.O., rather than Hussein, should be 
sole spokesman for Palestinians on the 
West Bank (which was annexed by Hus- 
sein’s grandfather King Abdullah in 
1950 and held by Jordan until Israel 
seized it during the Six-Day War). 

After a debate, the U.N. General 
Assembly, which up to now has dealt 
with the Palestinians as political refu- 
gees, will almost certainly approve a res- 
olution confirming their right to nation- 
hood. Many U.N. observers expect 
Arafat to come to New York City for 
the discussions, but his claims to speak 
for all the Palestinian people could be 
rendered suspect by the severe rift in 
the P.L.O.’s ranks. 


CHINA 


Togetherness in Peking 


The mood at the 25th anniversary 
of the People’s Republic was almost un- 
political, by Peking’s standards. Unlike 
past celebrations of Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung’s triumph, which were usually 
dominated by purposive displays of mil- 
itary muscle, this year’s holiday had an 
air of festive gaiety. 

In Peking’s splendidly decorated 
parks, acrobats, singers and dancers per- 
formed for the crowds. There were spec- 
tacular fireworks, the ever-popular lion 
dance, and elaborate fairground games 
At one game, youngsters could take part 
in simulated shoot-downs of enemy air- 
craft; at another, engineering students 
could test their skills at a mock-up oil- 
drilling station. If they correctly manip- 
ulated the levers and buttons, a dark liq- 
uid gushed into the air. 

Conspicuously present at the cele- 
bration were some of China’s new na- 
tional heroes. Among them: a militia- 
man from Sinkiang who helped capture 
a Soviet helicopter that strayed—or in- 
truded—across the Chinese border last 
March. China’s insouciant mood in fact 
contrasted markedly with the tone of So- 
viet pronouncements; just before Pe- 
king’s silver anniversary, the Moscow 
press had let fly the ultimate in ideo- 
logical insults, for the first time terming 
Peking’s policy “anti-Communist.” The 
Chinese scarcely seemed to pay atten- 
tion. Their purpose was to establish an 
everything-as-normal mood 

The main propaganda theme of the 
anniversary was the need for unity—un- 
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derstandable in light of the uncertainties 
facing China. Chairman Mao did not 
show up for any of the proceedings, feed- 
ing speculation that the 81-year-old 
leader was too frail to withstand the 
strains of a public appearance. 

That did not come as a surprise, but 
the failure of Premier Chou En-lai to ap- 
pear on Oct. | did. The night before, 
Chou had presided triumphantly at a 
banquet in Peking’s Great Hall of the 
People. While 1,500 Chinese viPs and 
4,500 foreign guests thunderously ap- 
plauded, Chou had drunk a toast to unity 
“on behalf of Great Leader Chairman 
Mao, of the Party’s Central Committee 
and of the Chinese government.” After 
his 45-minute appearance, Chou, 76, ap- 
parently returned to a Peking hospital 
to continue treatment for what most an- 
alysts believe is a serious heart ailment. 

Display of Unity. Chou’s effort to 
get off his sickbed for the showpiece ban- 
quet was the high point of an impressive 
display of togetherness in Peking. Most 
of the 21-member Politburo also showed 
up at the affair. It marked the first time 
that they have been seen together since 
the current Politburo was formed 13 
months ago. Equally important, some 60 
officials whose names had not been men- 
tioned in public since the great purges of 
the Cultural Revolution took their place 
alongside such radical firebrands as Ma- 
dame Mao and her close associate in the 
Politburo, Yao Wen-yuan. 

It was a major step in Premier 
Chou’s efforts to create a stable party hi- 
erarchy for the future. But his fading 
health endangers his carefully engi- 
neered display of unity. Many experts 
last week were predicting a quick re- 
turn to political infighting and jockeying 
for position, once the bloom of the 25th 
anniversary has faded. 


FIREWORKS EXPLODING OVER PEKING DURING ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 








KENYA 


The Ruby Rip-Off 


Kenya is a land of fabulously un- 
spoiled game preserves, stable govern- 
ment and excellent trade opportunities 
Taking advantage of those opportuni- 
ties, as foreign businessmen have rue- 
fully discovered, sometimes involves en- 
tering a twilight world of official 
corruption. Corporation executives do- 
ing business in Kenya are often asked 
by high government officials for “con- 
tributions” to various charities, though 
some doubt that the money ends up in 
the coffers of such worthy recipients as 
hospitals or orphanages. Early this year, 
James Skane, the American managing 
director of Esso Standard in Kenya, was 
declared a “prohibited immigrant” and 
summarily expelled from the country af- 
ter he aggressively tried to collect some 
$70,000 in unpaid fuel bills. Unfortu- 
nately for Skane, it turned out that the 
money was owed by a series of farms re- 
portedly owned under different names 
by Kenya’s lionized President Jomo 
Kenyatta. 

The latest story about scandal in 
Nairobi involves two American geolo- 
gists, who claim that they have been 
euchred out of their ownership of what 
may be the world’s richest ruby mine 
by some well-connected Kenyans. It all 
started about a year ago, when John M 
Saul, 37, and his partner Elliot (“Tim”) 
Miller discovered in Kenya’s Tsavo 
West National Park a deposit of rubies 
that was later estimated to be worth at 
least $5 million. Saul and Miller got a 
fully legal permit to develop their find 
Figuring local participation would ease 
their way, they shrewdly offered 51% 
of the deal to a group of high-ranking 
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KENYATTA & MAMA NGINA 
Questions about ownership. 


Kenyans, including Vice President Dan- 
iel Arap Moi. 

Unfortunately for the two Ameri- 
cans, others got wind of the rich dis- 
covery. One of them was Beth Mugo, 
Kenyatta’s niece and unofficial lady in 
waiting to his vivacious wife, Mama 
Ngina; another was a wealthy Greek 
resident of Kenya, George Criticos, a 
friend of the President's and Mama Ngi- 
na’s partner in running the Kenya Trade 
Development Corp. Saul and Miller 
charge that Beth Mugo and Criticos en- 
couraged other leading Kenyans, in- 
cluding Mama Ngina, to demand a big- 
ger share of the take. The two 
Americans agreed to let the Kenyans’ 
share go up to 72%. Still not satisfied, 
the Kenyans evidently decided to push 
the ruby discoverers out of the deal 
altogether 

Private Pockets. Last June Saul 
was abruptly declared a “prohibited im- 
migrant” and given 2% hours to leave 
the country. At first Miller went into 
hiding to keep the same thing from hap- 
pening to him; after a month under- 
ground he left the country for London 
After Saul’s expulsion, Kenyatta, in an 
apparent reference to the ruby mine, 
publicly declared that no foreigner 
should be allowed to exploit Kenya’s re- 
sources for his own private benefit. That 
is, no doubt, a valid general principle. 
But in this case it seems that the wealth 
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of the mine is intended for private pock- 
ets, not the public welfare. With the 
Americans out of the way, the mysteri- 
ous Criticos began mining rubies at 
Tsavo, continuing even after a Kenyan 
court had temporarily enjoined him 
from doing so. There have been allega- 
tions that the claims book at the Kenyan 
Ministry of Natural Resources, in which 
the two Americans had originally regis- 
tered their find, has disappeared. In its 
place, supposedly, is a new claims book 
listing Criticos’ claim to the Tsavo mine. 

U.S. Ambassador Anthony D. Mar- 
shall has protested the highhanded 
treatment of the two Americans. Mean- 
while, Saul and Miller are suing in Ken- 
yan courts for recovery of their ruby 
mine. Few, however, believe that the 
case will be decided in the Americans’ 
favor. Kenya is sticking to its claim that 
Saul was expelled because of gem-stone 
and ivory smuggling. 

So far, no stories about the big ruby 
rip-off have appeared in Kenya's press, 
and the government apparently wants 
to keep it that way. Without directly 
mentioning the ruby affair, the Foreign 
Ministry warned at week’s end that it 
“will not tolerate any section of the 
press, whether local or overseas, which 
tends to discredit the image of Kenya 
abroad.” Kenya is a one-party state, and 
President Kenyatta has already been de- 
clared re-elected to another five-year 
term for lack of opposition. Still, in the 
parliamentary elections next week, pub- 
licity about high-level hanky-panky 
over the ruby mine could tarnish the 
government's reputation in the eyes of 
Kenya's 12 million people 


SOVIET UNION 
The Russian Woodstock 


“You see, miracles do happen in the 
Soviet Union,” said a bearded, beam- 
ing Moscow painter. “We have had four 
hours of freedom here this afternoon,” 
exulted another artist. Their cause for ju- 
bilation was the officially sanctioned 
“Second Fall Outdoor Art Show” at 
Moscow’s Izmailovo Park last week 


THE WORLD 


Two weeks earlier, the first (and unau- 
thorized) outdoor show had abruptly 
ended when bulldozers, dump trucks 
and water wagons literally drove the art- 
ists underground by churning their 
works into the mud (TIM. Sept. 30). 

Bad international pubiicity follow- 
ing the destruction of the first art ex- 
hibit apparently had an effect. Scores 
of KGB agents stood quietly by while 
more than 10,000 spectators inspected 
some 150 paintings done in a variety of 
contemporary styles, including abstract, 
surrealist, impressionist and pop. All of 
these have been expressly forbidden to 
Soviet artists, who are supposed to hew 
to the woodenly representational stan- 
dards of socialist realism 

Startled Stares. As might be ex- 
pected, the quality of the art was less an 
issue than the unique opportunity to 
show it. Some canvases were quite obvi- 
ously done by laissez-faire Sunday ama- 
teurs, while others displayed a disci- 
plined professionalism. A borsch equiv- 
alent of Andy Warhol's Campbell’s soup 
can drew the kind of startled stares that 
pop art has been receiving in the West 
for more than a decade. Although orga- 
nizers had promised that there would be 
no overtly anti-Soviet or religious art, 
there was one surrealist still life boldly ti- 
tled Homage to Pasternak, and another 
artist caused an ideological stir by exhib- 
iting a psychedelic portrait of Jesus 
After taking a stroll through the exhibit, 
Poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko remarked: 
“IT see some good pictures, some bad ones 
and some mediocre ones, but the most 
important fact is that they are here in the 
first place.” 

Only time will tell whether “the 
Russian Woodstock” (as one French 
diplomat called it) signals the beginning 
of an end to Soviet insistence on cul- 
tural conformity. Said one exhibitor: 
“We are skeptics by experience. Perhaps 
this will be the start of a great tradi- 
tion, or perhaps there will just be more 
repression.” In any case, the success of 
the show has already had its impact on 
other Soviet artists. A group of icono- 
clastic Moscow poets are talking about 
asking permission to hold a public out- 
door reading of their proscribed verse 
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THE LAW 


that crime is an offense against society; 
efforts to control it concentrated on pun- 
ishing the criminal. Now that approach 
has begun to change. Says Saul Wexler, 
who handles compensation cases for the 
Illinois attorney general's office: “The 
innocent victim often suffers more than 
the assailant who is sent to prison.” 

Typically the new laws provide only 
for medical costs and income loss re- 
sulting from an injury. Almost any 
crime-related injury is included. When 
a gun-toting bank robber in California 
ordered everyone to “Move!” Customer 
Linnia Victorine slipped on a carpet and 
badly sprained her neck; she was award- 
ed $5,000. Payments have ranged from 
a few dollars to $350,000 for a series of 
operations on a four-year-old New York 
boy; acid had been thrown in the child’s 
face by a deranged neighbor. 

Low Turnout. Not covered are pain 
and suffering or the value of items sto- 
len. Nor will claims be honored unless 
the victim is “innocent”—that is, in no 
way the cause of the assailant’s action. 
Assaults by family members or lovers 
are generally excluded, as are injuries 
in the usual barroom brawl. Other sorts 
of provocation or involvement by a vic- 
tim can also lead to disqualification. The 
New York review board recently turned 
down a man who had been stabbed by 
the pimp of a prostitute he was visiting. 

Any payment from a victim’s own 
insurance is deducted first. Many states 
also have a maximum benefit; in Cal- 
ifornia that figure just rose from $5,000 
to $23,000. Various other limitations 
—New York even requires that need be 
proved—may have held down the num- 
ber of those applying for grants. In the 
past seven years, for example, California 
has had only about 5,000 claims. Offi- 
cials believe that the main reason for 
the low turnout is that relatively few peo- 
ple know about the benefits. As a re- 
sult, California, Illinois and Washington 
are getting police to distribute forms and 
information to victims. 

That practice could have an impor- 
tant side effect—helping to catch and 
prosecute violent criminals. “The act 
was designed to assist those persons most 
suspicious of the law-enforcement pro- 
cess,” says Chicago’s Wexler. “It may 
be worth a thousand Officer Friendlies.” 
Indeed, compensation in some states de- 
pends on the victims’ complete cooper- 
ation with police and prosecutors. Thus 
the growing use of compensation laws 
will provide financial incentives to off- 
set the reluctance of victims to become 
complainants and witnesses in the long, 
frustrating judicial process. 


The Unfriendly Skies 


Was it a bird? Was it a plane? Res- 
idents of Birmingham, Ala., who ob- 
served a strange object buzzing some 160 
ft. above an open field recently knew 
only that it was not Superman. Actu- 
ally, the small oddball aircraft winging 
at 60 m.p.h. was Jefferson County's new 
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For 19 years, the 
Candlelight Lounge 
served Emerson Chipps 
Early Times. On October 28, 1972, he stopped 
by the Candlelight Lounge and ordered 

a bourbon and soda. Just as he has 

every Thursday evening 
since 1953. 

That night, for the 
first time, the bourbon 
they served him was 
not Early Times. 

Goodbye, Mr. Chipps. 


Tapiviin 





To know us is to love us. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky * 86 Proof « Early Times Distillery Co., Louisville, ky OETDC 1973 





We want our new Monte 
Carlo to make you feel good. 
Not just about Monte Carlo. 

About yourself. 

You should feel good 
about the car you’re seen in, 
so Monte Carlo is a clean, 
honest expression of 
genuine good taste. 

You should feel 
confident about your driving, 
so Monte Carlo is an authentic 
road car, neatly sized and 
impressively engineered. 

Finally, you should feel 
wise about where you’ ve put 
your money. 

So the 1975 Monte 
Carlo has a new System which, 
when you read what it will do 
for you, should make you feel 
good. 

Chevrolet’s new 
Efficiency System. 

Our new Efficiency 
System is a series of significant 
engineering improvements, 
working together for the first 
time. 

It includes: High Energy 
Ignition, catalytic converter, 
Early Fuel Evaporation and 
GM-Specification steel-belted 
radial ply tires. 

With this new Efficiency 
System, our new Monte Carlo 
is the most sensible Monte 
Carlo to own and operate of 
any we’ve ever built. 

It runs leaner. And by 
“leaner”? we mean the same 
thing you think of when you 


say a business runs leaner: 
more economically. 

It runs cleaner, meeting 
the stiffer new Federal emissions 
standards, with engines that 
stay cleaner internally because 
of no-lead fuel. 

It saves you money every 
mile, with new operating and 
maintenance economies. 





Improved fuel 
economy. 

The standard 1975 
Monte Carlo is designed to give 
you improved fuel economy 
thanks to our new Efficiency 
System, new engine tuning and 
easy-rolling radial ply tires. 

Surer starting. 

The 1975 Monte Carlo 
now has High Energy Ignition 
(HEI). It delivers a spark that’s 
up to 85% hotter than 
conventional ignition systems 
deliver. 

That makes it possible 
for you to walk up to your 
Monte Carlo with greater 
confidence on cold or humid 
mornings. And to get efficient 
combustion at all speeds. 





Monte Carlo Landau Coupe 


Faster warm-ups. 

Early Fuel Evaporation, 
another part of our Efficiency 
System, is designed to reduce 
stall and chugging when you 
first start out. 

EFE helps make 
warm-up not only faster, but 
smoother. 





Better performance. 

Clearly, our 1975 Monte 
Carlos are designed to be better 
performers than those of 
recent years. 

And with a catalytic 
converter now taking over 
most of the emission control 
job, the Monte Carlo engine 
can do what Chevy engines 
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have long been famous for: 
Deliver smooth, responsive, 
efficient performance. 

Fewer and simpler 
tune-ups. 

The 1975 Monte Carlo 
has no points, no ignition 
condenser to replace. 

And spark plugs, 
instead of lasting 6,000 miles, 
should now last up to 22,500 
miles. 

In other words, tune-ups 
as you’ve known them, will be 
simpler and further apart. 

More miles between 
oil changes and chassis 
lubes. 

The recommended 
maintenance intervals on our 
new Monte Carlo have been 
extended beyond last year’s 
as follows: 

Oil change—every 
6 months or 7,500 miles (versus 
4 months or 6,000 miles). 

Chassis lube—same 
as above. 

Oil filter change— first 
7,500 miles, then every 15,000 
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(versus first 6,000 miles, 
then every 12,000). 

All that and 
cleaner air. 

With Monte Carlo’s 
new catalytic converter, 
exhaust hydrocarbons are 
reduced 50% from 1974 
levels, and carbon monoxide 
46% from 1974 levels. 

So now we can all 
breathe a little easier. 





We'll keep adding 
to your knowledge. 

We think you'll want to 
know more about something 
as important to you as the 
Efficiency System. 

So while the engineering 
facts we have now support 
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what we've told you, there’ll 
be more later. 
As we get deeper into 
the model year, we'll be 
able to report more specific 
information than we can now. 
And as we expand our 
knowledge, we'll be able to 
expand yours. 
Good taste, good 
driving, good judgment. 
The 1975 Monte Carlo 
satisfies all three. Even better 
than any Monte Carlo before it. 
See one soon, at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s. 
We think you'll feel 
good about Monte Carlo 
and yourself. 


CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 





Look at them all. Compare features. Ask questions. 
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Color television costs a bundle. So shop wisely. Go to a dealer who 
sells 2 or 3 leading brands. Compare pictures. 
Ask questions: 


Do they have 100% solid state models? 


100% solid state produces less heat, longer component life. And uses 
22%-66% less power than conventional tube sets. Be sure it’s 100% 
solid state—like all GT-MATICS. 


Is it a true self-adjusting color set? 
Is it so automatic there is no color-tuning button? Does it have special 
circuits to help keep pictures looking their best over a wide variety of 
receiving conditions? If it does, it'sa GT-MATIC.™ 


Is it available with special picture tube 
for superior contrast? 

In the dark most sets produce good picture contrast. Turn up the 
lights and the picture starts getting washed out. But the GT-MATIC II 
with its new Dark-Lite™ 50 Picture Tube (available on many models) 
still produces richer, deeper colors than any 25” set made. Even in a 
brightly lit room. 


Does it keep flesh tones natural 
without messing up a lot of other colors? 

Up till now, when you turned on the circuit that helps keep good 
flesh tones, the greens, for example, would often go blue. Not on the 
Sylvania GT-MATIC II. Ex- 
clusive automatic circuits keep 
flesh tones natural without 
messing up a lot of other colors. 
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Chances are you'll buy a 
good color set. But for your 
money you want better than 
good. 

So look. Compare. 

Ask questions. 

We think you will choose a 
new Sylvania GT-MATIC II. 
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Simulated TV Picture 





THE LAW 


law-enforcement weapon out for a test 
flight. Designed and built out of balsa 
wood and plastic by sheriffs deputies 
(who are also model-airplane buffs), the 
new gadget patrolling the skies was a pi- 
lotless plane remotely controlled from 
the ground. The 8-lb. airborne arsenal 
can carry up to 2 lbs. of smoke bombs 
and tear-gas canisters—to say nothing 
of grenades and other explosives 
—-strapped to its underbelly. 

The craft’s prime target will be snip- 
ers in high places. In fact, Sheriff Mel 
Bailey, 50, first considered building a re- 
motely piloted vehicle (RPV as he dubs 
it) after a lone rifleman terrorized New 
Orleans last year from the roof of a mo- 
tel. As Bailey explains it: “Criminals 
often seek a high vantage point. We have 
ground equipment to return fire, but so 
often you have to stay distant, which 
only extends the problem over a long pe- 
riod of time.” With the RPV, Bailey plans 
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SHERIFF BAILEY & MODEL PLANE 
An explosive police air force. 


to strike fast: drop a smoke bomb via re- 
mote control, blind the sniper, then send 
men in to grab him. 

Though remote-control planes have 
long been used by the military, the Jef- 
ferson County sheriff's office is the first 
law-enforcement agency to develop a 
similar device. Some local residents 
complain that a craft laden with explo- 
sives and controlled by inexperienced 
lawmen could easily become a menace. 
Moreover, if Bailey also uses the plane 
to photograph crime and accident sites, 
the RPV could turn into an airborne in- 
vader of a citizen’s privacy. 

For now, it seems that Birmingham 
may have a respite from the winged Or- 
wellian threat. During one flight dem- 
onstration, a grenade attached to the 
bomber's underside detonated prema- 
turely and wiped out Bailey’s one-craft 
air force. Undaunted, the designers are 
now at work on an improved model. If 
successful, they dream of a fleet of RPVs 
prowling overhead long before 1984. 
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HOW DOES Theshape American 


AMERICAN 


medicine is in has a 
lot to do with the 
shape you're in. 

So on Saturday 
and Sunday,October 
12 and 13, the CBS 
Radio Network will 
devote a weekend 
special to this vital 
subject. CBS News 
Correspondent 
George Herman 
anchors30progress 
reportson American 
medicine, with the 
latest answers to 
important questions: 


How are you 
going to pay for med- 
ical care? 


When you go toa 
hospital, what 
should you expect? 

Is there toomuch 


surgery? 


When is a patient 
dead? 

Do malpractice 
suits affect your 
chance of oe 
good care! 

Are sex clinics a 
help or a rip-off? 

How do doctors 
and hospitals rate 
in business affairs? 

What's going on 
in medical research? 


Some of the 
country’s leading 
authorities and 
practitioners in the 
medical and health 
fields will discuss 
these and other 
urgent matters. 

Listen. It'll be 
good for you. 














Coping with Cancer 

Heart disease may be more com- 
mon, arthritis more crippling, but no dis- 
ease is more feared by women than 
breast cancer. Until fairly recently, 
women so dreaded it that they avoided 
discussing it, even among themselves; 
some, fearing the mutilative surgery re- 
quired to control cancer, avoided exam- 
inations that could detect the disease. 
But last week, in the wake of First Lady 
Betty Ford’s operation for breast can- 
cer, much of the reluctance, if not the 
fear, to face the disease seemed to have 
faded. Television Commentator Barbara 
Walters educated—and startled—her 
viewers by demonstrating a breast ex- 
amination (fully clothed) on the Today 


BERNARD LAWRENCE-—-AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
ie 


BREAST EXAMINATION BY MAMMOGRAPHY 
Early diagnosis is essential. 


show (see TELEVISION). Doctors’ offices, 
hospitals and clinics found themselves 
inundated with requests for examina- 
tions. Telephone operators at the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society in Manhattan lost 
count of the requests for information 
that poured into their switchboard. 

This open attitude is one of the 
greatest advances made in the past 20 
years in the fight against breast cancer. 
The disease will afflict some 90,000 
American women and kill another 
30,000 this year. But recent studies re- 
inforce the doctors’ insistence that early 
diagnosis can reduce both its fatality rate 
and the trauma of its treatment. The ex- 
perience of survivors proves that most 
of those who develop the disease can 
learn to live with its aftereffects. 

Despite the widespread occurrence 
of breast cancer, however, its treatment 
remains in dispute, A study released last 





week by the National Cancer Institute 
has added to the longstanding debate 
over the best surgical technique to com- 
bat breast cancer. The common proce- 
dure, and the one performed on Mrs. 
Ford, is radical mastectomy, a disfigur- 
ing and sometimes partially disabling 
operation that involves removal of the 
breast, the underlying pectoral muscle 
and the lymphatic tissue under the arm. 
But a study conducted among 1,700 
women at 34 institutions suggests that 
the operation, which can produce life- 
long pain, weakness and periodic swell- 
ing in the affected arm, may be unnec- 
essary in some cases. Doctors divided 
women whose cancers had not yet been 
found by clinical examination to have 
infiltrated the lymph nodes into three 
groups and gave one radical 
mastectomies, another total 
mastectomies (removal of the 
entire breast but no other tis- 
sue) coupled with radiation, 
and the third total mastecto- 
mies but no other treatment. 
A two-year follow-up re- 
vealed no differences in the 
rates of recurrence among the 
three groups. Whether a ten- 
year follow-up will show sim- 
ilar results remains to be 
seen; doctors have found that 
a clinical diagnosis of no 
lymph-node involvement is 
subsequently proved wrong 
in 38% of all cases. 

Another study, mean- 
while, indicated that even 
axillary tumors—those that 
have spread to the lymph 
nodes—may be better con- 
trolled or prevented following 
surgery by treatment with a 
drug called L-phenylalanine 
mustard. Conducted at 37 
hospitals, the study showed 
that L-PAM reduced the rate 
of recurrence among women 
who had already undergone surgery for 
breast cancer. Its effect on premenopau- 
sal women was particularly dramatic. Of 
37 such women who received no drug 
treatment after surgery, eleven had re- 
currences of cancer; of 30 treated with 
oral doses of L-PAM, only one had a 
recurrence. 

Reduced Trauma. Most doctors 
are likely to welcome the NCI’s findings 
on L-PAM and make wider use of the 
drug. But, until ways other than surgery 
are developed to determine whether 
cancers have spread to the lymph nodes, 
few are likely to abandon radical mas- 
tectomy for the simpler operation. 
Though such screening procedures as 
mammography and thermography can 
spot cancer in the breasts early, the 
American Cancer Society reports that 
95% of all breast tumors are discovered 
by the women themselves. Of these, 60% 


have spread to the lymph nodes before 
detection. 

In most cases there is little hope that 
amputation can be avoided. But some 
of its trauma can be reduced. The rea- 
son is an organization called Reach to 
Recovery. Founded in New York in 
1953 by Terese Lasser and now oper- 
ating in all 50 states, Reach is an ex- 
ercise in self-help that uses women who 
have undergone mastectomies to coun- 
sel women who have just had the op- 
eration. Their approach is nothing if not 
direct. Volunteers visit patients three to 
five days after the operation, about the 
time that the worst post-surgical depres- 
sion begins to set in. A few even point 
to well-shaped bosoms and ask jaunti- 
ly, “O.K., kid, which one is real?” Most 
patients are unable to tell. 

Once this gambit has broken the ice, 
the volunteers get down to business, tell- 
ing patients about their own experience, 
assuring them that their femininity is 
undiminished, and offering practical ad- 
vice on where to buy bras and breast 
prostheses. “I think that we help pa- 
tients because we understand the feel- 
ing that something has been taken away 
—the sense of loss,” explains Mrs. Renee 
Levine, 45, coordinator of the Reach to 
Recovery program in Brooklyn. “We 
can also help them to understand that 
breasts do not make a woman.” 

More Understanding. All women 
fee] mutilated by a mastectomy. “It was 
the worst thing that could possibly hap- 
pen,” explained a 51-year-old California 
woman who had the surgery seven years 
ago. “I felt shattered for my husband, 
ashamed, degraded.” A few find that 
their husbands or lovers feel deprived 
by their loss; some try to spare them 
from confronting their conditions by 
dressing and undressing in closets or 
bathrooms. But most women find their 
sex lives relatively unimpaired, and 
more than a few believe that their mates 
become even more understanding after 
the operation than before. “Most men 
are more tender and loving than ever,” 
says Mrs. Hilda Aks, 56, of Washington. 
“Mine certainly has been.” 

Indeed, with a little help from their 
friends and families, the majority of 
women lose little time getting back into 
the swing of things after their opera- 
tions. Mrs. Aks swims and plays golf. 
Mrs. Margaret Banks, 54, also of Wash- 
ington, is even more active than she was 
before her surgery. She sings in her 
church choir and works with the Girl 
Scouts in addition to serving as a Reach 
volunteer. Many patients, in fact, be- 
come so sold on Reach to Recovery’s 
message that they end up carrying it to 
others. Their evangelical spirit is under- 
standable. Losing a breast to cancer is 
tragic, but not nearly so tragic as trying 
to ignore the disease and thereby losing 
a life to it. 
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Feeney Forgiven 


Of the handful of priests expelled 
from the Roman Catholic Church in 
modern times for doctrinal error, none 
was more celebrated than Boston Jesuit 
Leonard Feeney. Technically, the Vat- 
ican excommunicated him in 1953 for 
refusing to meet with the Pope, but his 
beliefs caused his earlier 1949 suspen- 
sion by Archbishop Richard Cushing 
Feeney’s undoing was his hard-line 
reading of the formula, first proposed 
by Church Fathers Origen and Cyprian 
in the 3rd century, that “outside the 
church there is no salvation 

Before the Second Vatican Council, 
that meant salvation was limited to Ro- 
man Catholics, but even the anti-liber- 
al Pope Pius IX offered hope to “invin- 
cibly ignorant” outsiders. Feeney offered 
damnation. Feeney retained a following 
at the nearby Catholic intellectual cen- 
ter he continued to operate after his oust- 





FEENEY PREACHING IN BOSTON (1952) 
Offering damnation to outsiders. 


er from Boston College. In 1958 he 
moved to Harvard, Mass., setting up a 
farm commune with his followers, the 
Slaves of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 

In the years since Feeney’s excom- 
munication, Catholicism has grown re- 
markably tolerant of far-left theologies, 
so it is perhaps only fair that it should 
seek a truce with its right-wing extrem- 
ists. Now word has come from Bishop 
Bernard Flanagan of Worcester, whose 
diocese includes the Slaves’ farm, that 
the excommunication of the aging, ail- 
ing Feeney was removed secretly in 1972 
without a requirement that he recant 
The Vatican’s doctrinal office acted, 
with at least pro forma approval by the 
Pope, after a plea from Cushing's suc- 
cessor, Cardinal Humberto Medeiros 

As for Feeney’s followers, Flanagan 
visited the Slaves’ farm last March to 
conduct a Mass during which 29 of them 
read vows that returned them to the 
faith. Though 27 true-believer Slaves re- 
fused reconciliation, Celebrated Rebel 
Feeney, now 77, is no longer “outside 
the church,” and his case is closed 
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Presenting 
the Kodak Moviedeck. 


A beautiful new wa 


to look at your movies. 


| Color- 1a (ole) a-Nanle)'di-m 0) ce) (ciel (eo) m-lalentnt-leloni a= 
joy to behold. We made it the Kodak 
ee) [ste] (0) a 
One of its reels lies flat against the top, 
barely visible. The other reel is gracefully tucked 
away underneath. It has wood-grain vinyl side 
panels and it’s topped by asmoke-tinted dust 
cover. 
Three models of the Moviedeck feature a 
special pull-out viewing screen that lets you look 
at your movies without setting up a big screen, or 
Ul geliare ne) imcolelaaniielaltce 
Now beauty is as 
beauty does. 
Moviedeck pro- 
jectors are at your 
photo dealer’s now, 
starting at less than 
$100. (Model shown, 
less than $225.) 


To know pipe tobacco you have to know 
tobacco plant anatomy. 


TIPS 


LEAVES 


Like people, all tobacco leaves 
are created equal. Only some 
are more equal than others. It 
mostly depends upon what part 
of the stalk you come from. 


With pipe tobacco, if you're an 
upper stalk leaf you're in high 
society. But if you’re lower 
stalk tobacco, you're just one 
of the common folk. 


PRIMINGS 
TOBACCO STALK TALK 


A tobacco stalk not only has its own social strata, it also 
has its own vocabulary. Let's start at the bottom and 
work our way up: 


PRIMINGS: These are the first leaves to ripen 
on the lower half of the stalk. Which is their problem as 
far as good pipe tobaccos are concerned. Because prim- 
ings are first to mature, they tend to be over-ripe. Prim- 
ings smoke mild, but offer very little in the taste and 
flavor departments. 


LUGS: More often than not these leaves are thin 
and highly delicate. Therefore, they have to be handled 
as carefully as bone china. Lugs do not provide many 
pluses for superior pipe tobaccos. Their taste is bland 
and they deliver very little bouquet or character. The 
saving grace for lugs is that they help a blend burn 
evenly. 


CUTTERS: Ideally, cutters are harvested at the 
peak of their maturity. Most of the time these mid-point 
leaves straddle the line between good and also-rans. 
(Many are so good they often find their way into the 
Amphora blend.) The main attributes of cutters are 
their “body” and good color. 


LEAVES: Now we've arrived at the really good 
stuff. Leaves usually fetch the highest prices because 
they are fully matured and require shorter periods of 
aging and fermenting. Leaves are the best looking tobac- 
cos. They're also thicker and firmer than the downtown 
leaves which makes them easier to handle. But their 
most desired qualities are character, bouquet and flavor. 


TIPS: If selected correctly tips are the “real thing” 
when it comes to quality pipe tobaccos. Because tips re- 
main in the fields after the other leaves have been har- 
vested all the nutritional elements rise up from the roots, 
through the stalk, directly and solely to the tips. Poten- 
tially, therefore, there is an overwhelming amount of 
“goodness” in tips. But since tips are picked before they 
are fully ripened they require aging and fermenting to 
arouse their latent excellence. 


NOW THAT YOU KNOW 
THE DIFFERENCE 


We're not going to stand here and tell you that we 
use only upper stalk tobaccos in Amphora. Because we 
don't. Nobody does. It's just that some pipe tobaccos 
use more lower stalk leaves than others. We use enough 
of the lower stalk tobaccos to make Amphora burn even- 
ly. (See information on lugs.) Other than that we're an 
upper-stalk blend. 

There are two ways for us to obtain these better 
tobaccos. The first method is to pay top dollar at tobac- 
co auctions all over the world. And that we do more 
often than not. 

The second way is more difficult and requires an 
experienced eye. Our competitors examine but often do 
not buy some of the leaves we desire. As an example, be- 
cause leaves have a better appearance than tips they 
command a higher price. But we know that tips have 
greater intrinsic value because of all the “sleeping” 
nutrients they possess. Other pipe tobacco manufac- 
turers will not go to the expense or will not take the 
time to wake up these dormant qualities. 

We have over 200 years of experience in bringing 
out the best in pipe tobaccos. 


Be eGBERT 
your 


AMPHORA 


5 “Ss ; a 
Ching wita Cor” 


Handcrafted pipe 
by Nording of Denmark 


OUR SECRET CAVENDISH PROCESS 
MAKES IT HAPPEN 


Buying top grade tobaccos is one thing. Knowing 
what to do with them is another. It takes a great deal of 
time and experience to bring out the best of the leaves 
that we buy from around the world. For instance we age 
and ferment our tobaccos for over a year. Just to make 
them mellow and soft smoking. Extra mild. 

And later, when we press these upper stalk tobaccos 
into our Cavendish “cakes”, all the 
character, flavor and pleasing 
aroma emerge to be forever 
united into one great pipe tobacco. 

Named Amphora. 

This is the fourth in a series of advertisements that 
explain how pipe tobaccos are grown and blended. If 
you desire a complete set of these ads please write: 
President, Douwe Egberts, Inc., 8943 Fullbright Ave., 
Chatsworth, Calif. 91311 

P.S. If you have any questions about pipes and pipe 
tobacco, please address your inquires to our President 
at the above address. 
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Carnegie Goes Electronic 


It can be argued that New York's 
Carnegie Hall has the finest acoustics 
in the U.S. It was built in 1891, well be- 
fore sound became a modern science, 
and to this day no one really knows why 
an orchestra, pianist or singer sounds 
so well performing there. Given the 
problem so many new auditoriums have 
with their acoustics, the managers of 
Carnegie Hall guard their trust as 
though it were the Holy Grail. 

Recently, Carnegie officials had to 
face an agonizing acoustical problem: 
the hall needed a new pipe organ. The 
old instrument, installed in 1929 but 
never totally satisfactory, had been re- 
moved in the mid-’60s. But to install a 
new console and set of pipes would have 
meant tearing out the stage walls and 
changing their shape. To Carnegie’s ex- 
ecutive director, Julius Bloom, that 
would have been as risky as prying apart 
a Stradivarius violin. What to do? 

What Carnegie did was go electron- 
ic. Last week at a gala recital presented 
by Concert Organist Virgil Fox, the hall 
showed off its newest feature—a behe- 
moth that can growl, sing, tinkle, purr 
and blast in a way unmatched by any 
other organ. A one-of-a-kind creation 
built by the Rodgers Organ Co. of Hills- 
boro, Ore., the new instrument is the 
most up-to-date and expensive electron- 
ic organ in the world. Carrying a price 
tag of $200,000, it took 23 months to de- 
sign, construct and install. The finished 
product fairly bulges with audio-oscil- 
lators, sine-wave generators, filters, 
printed circuits and multiplex cables, 
plus enough knobs and controls to fur- 
nish the cockpit of a Boeing 747. 

Guts and Power. The Rodgers 
sound comes from 192 speakers in 29 
cabinets, four of which are 30-in. woof- 
ers (for the deep pedal tones) located 
high in the flies above the stage. The out- 
put of the five manuals (keyboards) 
comes from 18 cabinets strung invisibly 
within the proscenium arch behind 
acoustic gauze. In essence the new or- 
gan is a giant electronic sound synthe- 
sizer. Yet Fox's performances last week 
—despite his wearisome look-at-me 
antics and often histrionic interpreta- 
tions of Bach, Franck, Dupré and Vierne 
—demonstrated that Carnegie has a su- 
perb instrument capable of Baroque 
festivity, Romantic mystery and 20th 
century guts and power. Its complex, 
contrapuntal layers of sound are clear- 
er, more sharply defined than would 
have been possible with a conventional 
pipe organ. Pipe organs rarely sound as 
well in a concert hall as they do in the 
cavernous reaches of the churches and 
cathedrals for which they were original- 
ly intended. 

Was Carnegie’s new Rodgers really 
worth all that time and money? 
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Emphatically yes. Fox’s recital was 
merely the first of an inaugural series 
this season featuring such other eminent 
organists as Pierre Cochereau, Fernan- 
do Germani and Claire Coci. More im- 
portant, perhaps, the new organ will per- 
mit performances of a sizable repertory 
of neglected works for orchestra and or- 
gan—notably the Saint-Saéns “Organ” 
Symphony, the Poulenc Organ Concerto, 
and the concertos of Handel and Haydn. 

Carnegie’s new organ will do that 
in a way not obvious to the average lis- 
tener. Different orchestras often have 
different pitches. The standard middle 
A, to which most orchestras tune, is 440 
cycles per second. But the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, for example, tunes to 445 for 
a brighter sound, while the New York 
Philharmonic prefers 441. Since the 
pitch ofan ordinary organ—pipe or elec- 
tronic—is immensely difficult to change, 
touring orchestras never bring along 
“organ” works. But Carnegie’s new 
Rodgers can be tuned from 435 to 445, 
or anywhere in between, with the turn 
of a single knob. Says Rodgers Co.'s ton- 
al director, Allan Van Zoeren: “In this 
case, one pitch is worth a lot more than 
1,000 words.” 


Sills Takes to the Tube 


Not since the days of Rosa Ponselle 
a half-century ago has the U.S. had as 
beloved and popular a native operatic 
soprano as Brooklyn-born Beverly Sills. 
The Sills phenomenon stems mainly 
from her unmatched musical and the- 
atrical skills. But it helps that what she 
has, she flaunts—tirelessly. This season 
is typical. Sills will give recitals in such 
cities as Syracuse, Boulder, and Birming- 
ham, Ala. She will also appear as so- 
loist with orchestras in Miami Beach, 
Houston, and Evansville, Ind., sing Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor with opera compa- 
nies in Milwaukee and Omaha, star at 
the San Francisco Opera and visit Los 
Angeles with her home company, the 
New York City Opera. 

Although it seems impossible, it 
could be that there are some opera lov- 
ers somewhere who have never had the 
chance to observe Sills at work. If so, 
they will want to be at their TV sets 
next week when Sills stars in a two-hour 
presentation, in English and color, of 
Donizetti’s 1840 comic opera Daughter 
of the Regiment (PBS, Monday, Oct. 14). 
Taped last summer during an actual per- 
formance at the Wolf Trap Farm Park 
for the Performing Arts outside Wash- 
ington, D.C., Daughter marks Sills’ first 
appearance on TV in a complete opera. 
It is also a highly amusing adornment 
of Sills’ lengthy repertory of damned 
dames and loony ladies. It further af- 
firms her reputation as a singing ac- 
tress without peer in all of opera today 
—be it deep tragedy, high comedy or 





that vast operatic ground in between. 

The Daughter of the Regiment stands 
somewhere in that middle ground. In the 
Wolf Trap production, which has a 
splendid supporting cast (notably Tenor 
William McDonald, Bass Spiro Malas, 
Mezzo Muriel Costa-Greenspun) and is 
crisply conducted by Charles Wendel- 
ken-Wilson, Sills plays Maria, a lowly 
orphan girl who has been adopted and 
reared by a regiment of Napoleon's sol- 
diers in the Austrian Tyrol. The love of 
her life, Tonio, a young peasant who 
wears short pants and sings a high C at 
any sign of affection, joins the troop to be 
near her—alas, just as Marie’s mother, a 
marquise, shows up, claims her and 
takes her away to teach her how to curt- 






MALAS & SILLS IN PBS’S DAUGHTER 
Just another loony lady. 


sy instead of salute. At the end, the lov- 
ers are reunited and everyone joins in a 
rejoicing chorus: “Hurrah for France.” 

Daughter \acks the stature of Don- 
izetti's comic masterpieces Don Pas- 
quale and L’Elisir d’Amore, but it does 
provide Sills with countless opportuni- 
ties for lambent fioriture, whistling-high 
E-flats, and howling farce. Her windup 
salute, which starts somewhere near her 
right thigh and then circles deliciously 
upward, has to be seen to be believed. 
So does the way she gives her dancing 
master a knee in the chin, or wraps him 
around her neck while learning to do 
the quadrille. 

Sills’ exuberant performance comes 
across even on the tube. “I'd say that 
Daughter of the Regiment is like one long 
episode of Lucille Ball,” she laughs. 
Odds are that a lot of TV viewers will 
soon come to love Beverly at least as 
much as Lucy. 8 William Bender 
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Now try 


Crow Light. 


The whiskey 


that whispers. 


Crow Light whiskey 


LIGHT WHISKEY + EIGHTY PROOF « CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY + LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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SOre 
a stick? 


Use soothing Blistex ointment. 


It smooths on, easily, doesn’t irritate. 


Yet it’s real medicine. Gentle but 
effective for quick relief. 

Used early and often it aids in 
preventing unsightly cold sores 
and fever blisters. Try it. 
Soothing, cooling Blistex. 












Viewpoints: 
Morning Star 


Toward the end of her last appear- 
ance on Not for Women Only, 
TV's syndicated morning kaffeeklatsch, 
Guest Moderator Julie Nixon Eisen- 
hower invited the audience to question 
her panel on the problems public fig- 
ures have in pursuing their private lives 

“Julie, this is for you,” gushed a middle- 
aged woman. “I'm sure the population 
of this great and wonderful country of 
ours considers you a bright and shining 
star. Please give us today some of your 
experience and know-how.” The ex- 
President’s younger daughter blushed, 
then finessed the question: “I could 
spend ten hours after the show telling 
you about my experiences. But for now, 
thank you for the compliment.” 

With a combination of charm, poise 
and agility that must have made her fa- 
ther proud—if not downright envious 
—Julie Eisenhower filled in for vaca- 
tioning Moderator Barbara Walters on 
a whole week of Not for Women Only 
shows.* Julie, an assistant managing ed- 
itor (at 26) on the Saturday Evening Post, 
was Barbara’s personal choice for the 
stand-in job, and she clearly enjoyed it 

Oh No. Julie did not care for Bar- 
bara’s suggestion for a theme, “The First 
Years of Marriage,” so she came up with 
her own idea: a series of shows on “Pub- 
lic People, Private Lives,” with suitably 
public- private panelists. Among the 
nine guests who helped tape the five 
half-hour programs one day in mid-Sep- 
tember: Dollie Cole, a colleague of Ju- 
lie’s from the Post and the wife of GM’s 
former president, Edward Cole; Con- 
gressman Barry Goldwater Jr.; Publicist 
Letitia Baldrige; Journalist Nick 
Thimmesch; and Ruth Stafford Peale, 
wife of Pastor Norman Vincent Peale. 

Seated behind Walters’ mike on the 

*The pre-taped shows were telecast only in New 


York and Washington last week; they will appear 
in other areas in the future 


JULIE sitet WITH PANELISTS BALDRIGE AND 
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Women set in Manhattan, Julie kept her 
shows alive with humor—much of it un- 
intended. Her disarming introduction of 
Dollie Cole (“You're a corporate wife, 
and you also have to clean your own 
bathroom”) began discussion of the per- 
ils of publicity. Dollie bemoaned the fact 
that her husband's $270,000-a-year GM 
salary led everyone to believe “that you 
live very high off the hog—of course, 
the income tax removes a lot of that 
hog.” When Julie turned the subject to 
fame and insecurity, Ruth Peale con- 
fessed that the Peale children felt so 
overwhelmed by their father’s celebrity 
that one day they announced that “they 
didn’t want to go to church any more.” 
That brought a gasp from Julie (“Oh 
no, I can’t believe it”) and from Dollie 
Cole. Said she: “It’s like [my children] 
saying they'd like to drive a Ford.” 

A Riot. Julie was her own best in- 
terviewee on the psychological struggles 
of living in a fishbowl. She spoke acidly 
of never being able to slip out of the 
White House with a tennis racket with- 
out bumping into aides, Congressmen, 
reporters or gawking tourists. Said Ju- 
lie: “It’s really a riot when you've got to 
try to put on a clean shirt to go out and 
take a walk because 10,000 people are 
at the White House gate.” 

Although the show’s guest list and 
audience were stacked with Julie fans, 
her TV debut was impressive. She was 
bright and direct; her ingénue manner 
mellowed with each show into a more 
unassuming candor and_ increasing 
aplomb. Walters’ verdict: “A very pro- 
fessional job on a difficult show.” 

But Walters herself once again 
proved inimitable. One morning last 
week on the live Today show, which pre- 
ceded Not for Women Only in Wash- 
ington and New York, Barbara led a 
discussion on breast cancer. At the end, 
she allowed a surgeon to take her hands 
and show her on camera how to ex- 
amine her breasts—fully clothed, of 
course. Barbara was giving Julie a tough 
act to follow. ® Gina Mallet 


THIMMESCH ON NOT FOR WOMEN ONLY 











Minolta helps you 
bridge troubled waters. 


Enter a child’s world with a camera that doesn’t hold you back. A camera 
fast enough to catch the fleeting moment. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T from the moment you pick it up. 
This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on the picture, 
because the viewfinder shows all the information needed for correct ex- 
posure and focusing. You never have to look away from the finder to adjust 
a Minolta SR-T, so you’re ready to catch the one photograph that could 
never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras 
accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from “fisheye” wide 
angle to super-telephoto. 

When you’re ready to still the waters, be ready with a Minolta SR-T. For 
more information, see your photo dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 101 
Williams Drive, Ramsey, N. J. 07446. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 





Minolta SR-T 100/Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 


Is your comera o meons of sell-expression? I! so, enter the Minolta Creative Photography Contest. Grond 
Prize, two weeks in the south Pacific islands for two, $1000 cosh, and a Minolta SR-T 102. 1428 other valu- 
able prizes will be cwarded. Nothing to buy. Minolta equipment not required. See your Minolta deoler 
ls and registration. Or write: Minolto Creative Photography Contest, Box 1831, Blair, Neb. 68009. 
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Arthritis sufferers 
get a higher level 
of pain reliever. 
Enjoy effective relief 
from both minor 


pain and inflammation. 


BUFFERED 
ASPIRIN 


ASPIRIN 


EFFECTIVE 
LEVEL 


Stay in a bigger room. With a 
bigger bed and bigger towels. 
A remote control bedside pamper 
panel. Double drapes to insure 
your privacy. And plenty of other 
big and little things to insure 
your comfort. Come see. 







Now! Reserve Toll Free 
800-654-2000 


HOWARD . 
Jounsons 
MOTOR LODGES 

Che FlavoretAmerica 
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Compared with plain or even buffered 
aspirin, tablet for tablet, Anacin builds 
higher levels of pain reliever in your 
bloodstream in the first few hours. And 
then, taken as directed, Anacin maintains 
a level of medication which not only re- 
lieves pain but also helps reduce inflam- 
mation that causes pain and stiffness, This 
reduction of inflammation is important 
to arthritics. 

Anacin*contains more of this anti- 
inflammatory medication doctors recom- 
mend most than the leading aspirin or buf- 
fered aspirin tablet. In minutes, Anacin 
speeds its relief for inflammation, pain 
and stiffness throughout your body to give 
you effective relief, long-lasting relief. 

You will find Anacin is gentle to the 
stomach and you will enjoy more free- 
dom of movement without pain. 














MILESTONES | 


Died. Anne Sexton, 45, suburban 
housewife who turned to poetry during 
a nervous breakdown 18 years ago and 
proceeded to write seven books of sear- 
ingly personal verse, including the Pul- 
itzer-prizewinning Live or Die (1966); 
apparently by her own hand (carbon- 
monoxide inhalation); in Weston, Mass. 
Clearly intrigued in her poems by the 
thought of her own death, Sexton sur- 
vived a number of suicide attempts. 
After the 1963 suicide of Fellow Poet 
Sylvia Plath, Sexton recalled discussions 
the two had had in the late 1950s: “We 
talked about death with burned-up in- 
tensity, both of us drawing to it like 
moths to a light bulb. Sucking on it.” 

. 


Died. Colonel Hans Handler, 63, 
commander since 1965 of Vienna’s 400- 
year-old Spanish Riding School, home 
of the white Lipizzaner stallions; of a 
stroke while putting his horse Siglavy 
Beja through its paces in the riding hall 
of Vienna’s Imperial Castle. 

a 

Died. Billie Goodson Pierce, 67, per- 
cussive, nimble-fingered jazz pianist and 
blues singer who once served briefly as 
Bessie Smith’s accompanist and blos- 
somed in the 1960s as co-leader, with 
her blind, horn-playing husband DeDe 
Pierce, of the Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band, elderly but exuberant purveyors 
of classic New Orleans sound; of kid- 
ney and liver disease; in New Orleans 

s 

Died. Spyridon Marinatos, 73, re- 
doubtable dean of Greek archaeologists, 
who in 1967 unearthed the remains of 
an ancient city of 20,000 buried beneath 
volcanic ash on the Aegean island of 
Thera; of a skull fracture suffered in a 
fall at the Thera dig site. A center of an- 
cient Minoan culture, Thera was prac- 
tically wiped out overnight in a massive 
eruption about 1500 B.C., leading Mar- 
inatos to surmise, though less strenuous- 
ly than some of his colleagues, that its 
destruction was the basis for Plato's ac- 
count of the lost island of Atlantis. 

s 

Died. Schneor Zalman Shazar, 84, 
spirited, scholarly President of Israel 
from 1963 to 1973; in Jerusalem. A Zi- 
onist and socialist during his youth in 
Russia, Shazar emigrated in 1924 to Pal- 
estine, where he edited the labor move- 
ment newspaper Davar. Poet, historian 
and compelling orator, he helped write 
Israel's declaration of independence in 
1948 and served as the new state’s first 
Education Minister before assuming 
—as a “man without enemies,” in Pre- 
mier David Ben-Gurion’s phrase—the 
primarily ceremonial presidency. More 
traditional a Jew than many Zionist 
leaders, Shazar regularly played host to 
fellow Bible researchers at his official 
residence and was an active devotee of 
the joyous Hasidic movement. 
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In 1778, Louis XVI probably welcomed the new 
ambassador from America with a glass of Martell. 


XVI. King of Frat W hat better way to greet are Martell, was a matter of honor 
nowned ally than with fine cognac It still i 
from the House of Martell Martell. Taste history. 
Even then, French royalty knew 


1 we SRLD ARC I I 
that making fine cognac, toa 








Hyatt Regency San Francisco in Embarcadero Center 








As; ae. oe y _ 


Slee ino ma ibe the last thin ~- 
7 coer ll want to do. . 


You can spend a spectacular evening in 
the Atrium of a Hyatt Regency Hotel 
just riding the elevator. 

The Atrium is an experience that com- 
bines avant-garde architecture with 
the revolutionary idea that the Hyatt 


lobby ought to be as exciting as its city. 
That's why everything seems to be 
happening in Hyatt Hotels around the 
world. And, with everything happen- 
ing, sleeping may be the last thing you'll 
want to do. 






800-228-9000 gets you Hyatt worldwide and toll free. 








Boring from Within 


SOMETHING HAPPENED 
by JOSEPH HELLER 
569 pages. Knopf. $10. 


What can a writer do for an encore 
who has already been compared—by a 
critic as restrained as Robert Brustein 
—to the Marx Brothers, Kingsley Amis, 
SJ. Perelman and Al Capp? For 13 
years, ever since Catch-22 became an 
unparalleled publishing phenomenon 
and a cult book all over the world, that 
has been Joseph Heller's problem. His 
new novel, only his second, was given 
its present title as early as 1963. As a fa- 
bled work-in-progress, it had 
become a legend long before 
publication; with each passing 
year its promise (and therefore 
its risk) seemed to grow. 

Slow Motion. To an- 
nounce that Something Hap- 
pened is a terrific letdown is 
only to make the obvious com- 
ment on publicized great ex- 
pectations. But how exactly 
does it fail? To try to answer 
that question is to get into cer- 
tain kinds of bankruptcy that 
have to do not only with Amer- 
ican lives but also with the nov- 
els that struggle to record 
them. 

Something Happened, for 
instance, cannot really be read 
apart from Catch-22. It repre- 
sents the second installment, so 
to speak, of Heller's War and 
Peace. Over ten years ago Hel- 
ler explained: “The hero is the 
antithesis of Yossarian—20 
years later.” Of his Syrian- 
American bombardier in 
Catch-22 he had written: “It 
was a vile and muddy war, and 
Yossarian could have lived 
without it—lived forever, per- 
haps.” Of his WASP business 
executive, Bob Slocum, in 
Something Happened, Heller 
might have written: It was a vile and 
muddy peace, and Slocum was dying of 
it—dying in slow motion. 

With 100 little winks, grimaces and 
ha-has, Slocum describes (and merci- 
lessly redescribes) himself and his life 
in a flat pattern of total recall. He is a 
reasonably handsome man in his 40s 
—wavy hair that is thinning, a paunch 
that is growing. In the office he is “cor- 
dial and considerate to just about every- 
body.” He has “this wretched habit” of 
acquiring the characteristics of the last 
person he has been talking to—a stut- 
ter, a tic, even a limp. 

In his private life, if it can be called 
that, Slocum is a petty tyrant presiding 
over the standard domain: first a New 
York apartment, then a Connecticut 
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house; a plumpish but svelte wife who 
drinks; a contentious 15-year-old daugh- 
ter; a couple of younger sons, one brain- 
damaged; and a constantly changing 
succession of maids. On the whole, he 
feels more at home in the office: “I don’t 
think I've ever had a good time on a va- 
cation. (I’m not sure I’ve ever had a good 
time anywhere.)” 

Sex, like gray suits and regimental 
ties, is approved by the company. In his 
wallet Slocum carries a coded list of the 
names of 23 girls—the interchangeable 
inhabitants of his third world. Joyless- 
ly he fornicates. He finds “close rela- 
tionships suffocating.” He warns: “A 
friend in need is no friend of mine.” 


THOMAS VICTOR 





SECOND NOVELIST JOSEPH HELLER 
After a vile and muddy war, a vile and muddy peace. 


“Something did happen to me some- 
where that robbed me of confidence and 
courage,” Slocum concludes from the 
depths of his boredom and anxiety. End- 
lessly he rummages through his child- 
hood sexual initiations for clues. But it 
is not what has happened, but what has 
not happened to Slocum that constitutes 
his main problem—and Heller's. Can 
anything be more difficult than con- 
structing a novel about a weightless fig- 
ure with no pull of gravity morally or 
emotionally—a cipher whose chief sen- 
sation is of “standing still’? For brief, af- 
fecting moments Slocum feels love for 
his bright, affectionate nine-year-old 
son. But Heller clumsily resolves the re- 
lationship by making Slocum responsi- 
ble for the boy’s death. Improbably, he 


smothers him with a hug. Rather than 
being shocked, or moved, the reader is 
embarrassed by this climax, so abrupt, 
so calculated, in its symbolism. The son's 
death simply seems scripted in desper- 
ation to wrench the novel out of its pas- 
Sive mood, to interrupt at any cost the 
compulsive drone of self-pity—to break 
at last Slocum’s death grip not only on 
his son, but also on the reader and on 
Heller himself. 

“There are really so few things that 
can happen to people in this lifetime of 
ours, so few alternatives, so little any of 
us can become.” Does Slocum’s confes- 
sion of impotence speak, too, for Hel- 
ler's predicament as a writer with a 
dead-end novel on his hands? 

A little naively, perhaps, 
readers still look to novels to 
provide models, or at least 
styles, for their own lives. From 
Catch-22 they received the an- 
tic message: In a mad world, 
the sane man runs for his life 
What does Something Hap- 
pened have to say? A tired re- 
tread of the anti-hero—a dated 
update of The Organization 
Man as crossed with Kafka 
—Slocum kicks his doubtless 
hand-cut English shoes against 
his casket and pronounces the 
epitaph on himself and his nov- 
el: “I wish I knew what to 
wish.” ® Melvin Maddocks 

om . - 

The world imagines the au- 
thor of Catch-22 as a breezy 
chap, rolling in dollars and 
rubbing up against the beau- 
tiful people. Or possibly as a 
manic innocent like Yossarian 
Joseph Heller did in fact try ce- 
lebrity for a while, years ago 
It soon grew both tiring and 
tiresome. On the other hand, 
he is no Yossarian. Says Hel- 
ler; “We are home seven nights 
a week sometimes, twelve 
months of the year. People 
don’t invite us places.” Heller 
grew up in Brooklyn but home now is 
variously a big Manhattan apartment 
and a small summer house in Amagan- 
sett, L.I., both acquired with some of 
an estimated $500,000 that Catch-22 
brought in. Royalties also allowed Hel- 
ler and Shirley, his handsome redheaded 
wife of 29 years, to educate their two 
children, Erica, 22, and Teddy, 18, at 
private schools. But the money’s most 
crucial use was in letting Heller write 
Something Happened at his own pace. 

“I am slow,” Heller says seriously 
“Even in a letter, if I want someone to 
think I'm literate, it will take me two or 
three days to write as many drafts.” In 
the past 13 years—a quarter of his life- 
time to date—he has shaped his whole 
working existence to that slowness. He!- 
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If you don’t have opening night 
tickets for Lyric Opera, all you 
need is a radio. 


For the second year WFMT is broadcast- 
ing all eight opening performances “‘live” 
in four-channel sound. 


You can enjoy the dynamics and imme- 
diacy of each opera during Lyric’s brilliant 
20th anniversary season. Listen in stereo 
and you'll be able to envision all the move- 
ment and excitement. Hear us on four- 
channel equipment and experience the 
feeling of presence in the audience. 


And you don't have to dress up. Unless 
you want to 


1974 Lyric Opera opening nights: Simon 
Friday, Sept. 20. Peter 
Monday, Sept. 30. La Favorita, 
Friday, Oct. 11, Falstaff, Friday, Oct. 18 
Don Pasquale, Saturday, Nov. 2. Madama 
Butterfly, Saturday, Nov. 9. Don Quichotte. 
Friday, Nov. 22. Die Gédtterdammerung, 
6:15 pm Wednesday, Nov. 27. (All broad- 
casts begin at 7:45 pm unless otherwise 
noted.) 


Boccanegra 
Grimes, 








Lyric Opera opening night broadcasts are 
brought to you by 


Texaco 


Continental 
Bank 


Iinois Bell Telephone Company 
Commonwealth Edison 
MusiCraft 
Kraftco 


Other WFMT exclusives: Lyric Opera 
Previews presented by Texaco and Musi- 
Craft Sundays at 3.30. Music in Chicago 
presented by United Air Lines and Com- 
monwealth Edison Tuesdays at 8. Boston 
Symphony concerts in four-channel 
sound presented by Schaak/Allied Radio 
Wednesdays at 8. Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts presented by First National Bank 
of Chicago Mondays at 8. Cleveland 
Orchestra concerts presented by Nardi 
and Company Sundays at 1. Boston 
“Pops” concerts presented by Audio Con- 
sultants Saturdays at 8. 


RSUSRE TCLS, 








Mark McMahon 


Dress optional 


Through the Night presented by Talman 
Federal midnight till 6 am. Profiles of 
Greatness presented by Interlake, Inc 
Thursdays at 9. The Midnight Special pre- 
sented by MusiCraft and Jewel Food 
Stores Saturdays at 10:15, Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes presented by Barclays 
Bank Fridays at 10:30. Studs Terkel pre- 
sented by H. C. Nahigian and Sons week- 
days at 10 am. 


The GTE Hour presented by General Tele- 
phone & Electronics nightly at 7. Dinner 
Hour concert presented by Pacific Stereo 
nightly at 6. The First Fifty Years pre- 
sented by Talman Federal Saturdays at 7 
Music from original Dolby master tapes 
presented by MusiCraft Saturdays at 3:30 
Plus international music festivals, BBC 
music and drama, other fine arts features 
and news 24 hours a day 
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YOU MAY ALREADY KNOW 
ENOUGH FRENCH TO ENJOY OUR 
CHATEAUX VACATIONS IN QUEBEC. 
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Finally, a Speed 
Reading Course 
with an exclusive 
secret ingredient: 
wit. 










Now, on color videotape, TIME-LIFE VIDEO creates a sparkling 

new kind of Speed Reading Course guaranteed not to bore executives 
to death. A course so engrossing and expert, it’s capable of more 
than doubling yout reading speed, as proven in tests conducted at 
the University of Wisconsin* 


It’s a video-plus course. 

Each student's time is equally 
divided between video instructions and 
a series of speed, comprehension, and 
vocabulary exercises from a drill book. 
Lesson by lesson, the eye and the brain 
learn to work harder. Reading speed 
more than doubles, with no sacrifice in 


The more time an executive has 
to think on the job, the more money he’s 
worth to your company or organization. 
Obviously, the faster he can read 
through that Paper Jungle of memos, 
reports, correspondence, and media he 
faces every day, the more of your 
management problems he can tackle 


and solve. comprehension. 

TLV Speed ae What does it cost? 

Maximum e veness. : : 
alicdines tneamreanibagn: Superior and more attractive as the 


TLV Speed Reading Course has proven 
to be, the cost to your company or organi- 
zation is remarkably low. How low? Well, 
while costs naturally vary according to 
the number of students involved, some 
large organizations now using the TLV 
Speed Reading Course find their per- 
student cost averaging out to less than 


One way out of this Paper Jungle, 
TLV realized, was to create a totally new 
kind of Speed Reading Course. Here’s 
how we went about it. 

First, we got a top man to design 
the course: Dr. Edward Fry, Director of 
the Reading Center of Rutgers 


University. $30 per person. 
Next, we put all eight 45-minute 
course lessons on color videotape. Write or call TLV today. 


Instantly, the dispiriting idea of a rigid 
classroom course was eliminated 
because each student could now take any 
of the lessons when he had the time. 
And, with videotape, came “instant re- 
play” for retaking any part of any lesson. 


For complete information on prices 
and a free 10-minute sample tape of the 
course, write to us on your letterhead. 
Mail to: Time-Life Video, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 10020. 


. * *Experts there recently gave the complete 
Eight lessons with the TLV Speed Readin nse toa aie range 
same high quality. of business and professional people. Outcome? 


he average student more than doubled his 
reading speed. Results of this study are 
available for the asking. 


Because these TLV lessons are 
taped, not live, you can be sure that their 
overall quality never varies. All lessons 
are wittily conducted by Dick Cavett... 
and, unlike “live” instructors running 
the traditional classroom course, Dick 
never has a bad day. 


AMULTLMEDIA SERVICE 


TY, 


OF TUME-LIFE FILMS, INC 


Time-Life Video 

Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 10020 
(212) JU 6-1212, Ext. 4208 


TIME-LIFE VIDEO: “THE DEFINITIVE COMMUNICATORS? 


ler insists that Something Happened is 
not autobiographical. Yet he has made 
clear that one of the problems was to 
keep the kids’ dialogue from sounding 
like his own children, and he points out 
that some characters are drawn from 
colleagues during his years in advertis- 
ing and promotion at Time Inc., Look 
and McCall's. “I guess I am a little like 
Slocum,” he finally admits. “I suffer 
from a fundamental lack of confidence. 
I don’t like speed or excitement. I won't 
go 65 miles an hour because I worry 
about a tire going flat. When I go swim- 
ming, the surf is a little too rough for 
me.” And, he says, “I’m not comfortable 
with plots that move too rapidly.” 

Heller writes in longhand on yellow 
pads and 3-by-5 cards, which he carries 
with him constantly. He does not meet 
friends for lunch any more (“I enjoyed 
that too much, and all I wanted to do 
was sleep the rest of the afternoon”), 
now jogs three miles a day in a gym. 
“It's good mentally,” he says, “but so 
boring that I can barely get through it.” 

Moral Blindness. Not even Joseph 
Heller could spend 13 years brooding 
over Something Happened. Between 
bouts of literary fretting, he has taught 
fiction writing at Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (Heller himself did 
graduate work in English at Columbia 
and Oxford). He has written a few TV 
scripts and screenplays (Sex and the Sin- 
gle Girl). He also wrote a play, We 
Bombed in New Haven, a dramatic in- 
dictment of the moral blindness of the 
Viet Nam War that demonstrated the 
author’s difficulties with plot. 

Kind advance reviews have com- 
pared Something Happened to a “Greek 
tragedy without catharsis.” Heller is nat- 
urally pleased, since he acknowledges a 
literary debt to such sources as The Chil- 
dren's Reader, the annual reports of cor- 
porations, and R.D. Laing. What will 
he do next? He does not know, though 
he would like to do it in three years, if 
possible. Then the Slocum-Heller angst 
sets in. “I am afraid I may never get an- 
other idea that will turn into a novel.” 


Bunny Hugs 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE RABBIT 


by R.M. LOCKLEY 
152 pages. Macmillan. $6.95. 


The rabbit has a charming face; 
Its private life is a disgrace. 

T really dare not name to you 
The awful things that rabbits do. 


With this barking doggerel in view, 
Richard Adams created Watership 
Down. That bestselling odyssey of a col- 
ony of migrating conies is very much 
like the adventures of prep school lads 
dressed up in fur costumes. Only occa- 
sionally do the principals seem to act as 
if they really had long ears and cotton- 
tails—and at those junctures the book 
ceases to be Watership Down and be- 
comes, instead, a little 1964 volume en- 
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YOU MAY BE GIVING 
THE GOVERNMENT MONEY 
THE GOVERNMENT 
WANTS YOU TO KEEP 


If you are, you’re not 
alone. 

Every year, literally 
millions of men and women 
fail to take advantage of a 
legitimate tax break. 
They’re people in business 
for themselves. Doctors, 
lawyers, shopkeepers, 
people who put in twelve to 
fourteen hours a day to 
make a success of 
something. 

If you run your own 
business, The Travelers can 
help you save some money. 
Money you might otherwise 
pay out in Federal income 
taxes. 

Under a plan enacted 
by Congress called HR-10, 
pre-tax income can be set 
aside each year for your 
retirement. If you have a 
few people working for you, 


the plan benefits them as 
well. 

If you'd like to know 
more about this easy way 
to prepare for tomorrow, 
just check the Yellow 
Pages for your local 
Travelers Agent. 

Because if you run 
your own business, the day 
will come when you might 
like to slow down or step 
aside. And when that time 
comes, it’s not much 
consolation to find out that 
you’ve succeeded at 
business but failed at 
retirement. 


T 


THE TRAVELERS 
Maybe we can help. 


_ We're 
Somewhere 
In Between. 


No Bach. No Rock. Up to 54 minutes of beautiful stereo music every hour W = loo ...24 hours every day. 


FM 10© 


THE “MUSIC STATION 
CHILAGO 





Before yourcom makes a move in 
or around Chicago, come see us. 


We can give you 
more industrial site and 
building information 
than anyone else. 


And there's no charge. 


Get in touch with the Area 
Development Department of 
Commonweatth Edison 

If you're a Chicago company 
looking for room to expand, or 
maybe a whole new plant, come 
in and see us. We can show you 
detailed specification sheets for 
almost every available industrial 
site in our 13,000-square-mile 
service area. Our files are filled 
with data on taxes, labor availa- 
bility, access to transportation— 
every kind of raw data you need 
to make a decision 

As you're browsing through our 
Area Development map room 
and files, you might find there's a 
suitable building right in your own 
neighborhood that you never 
dreamed existed. If there is, we'll 
know about it. Our department 
staff will even take you on a 
personal tour, if you like 
So, whether you're interested in 
5,000 or 500,000 square feet, 
remember that nobody has a 
more comprehensive “inventory” 
of industrial buildings and sites 
than Commonweath Edison 

Why should a power company 
do all this? Because part of the 
business of generating energy is 
finding ways to use it efficiently. 
One good way is to match indus- 
try’s needs to existing facilities 

So get in touch. We'll work 
with your real estate agents or 
consultants to find the best place 
for your business. It’s good power 
management for us. For you, it’s a 
service you can't get anywhere 
else. At no charge. 

Contact the Area Development 
Department at (312) 294-3047. 
We're on the 38th floor of the 
First National Bank Building 
in the Loop. 


Commonwealth Edison 





Cut out 


for 


Mexico 


Canadian Pacific is one of the 
most experienced hosts in the 
world. We've pleased travelers on 
our planes and trains and served 
them well in our 16 hotels across 
Canada. Now this experience has 
been exported to Mexico— where 
two CP Hotels wait to 
welcome you. 

Mail the coupon to the 
hotel that interests (ZA 
you. ' 
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Mail to: Acapulco Royal 

I Dir. of Sales, Costera M. Aleman s/n, 

| P.O. Box 214, Acapulco, Mexico 

1 Tell meabout the private terraces, the superb 

view, the unique swimming pool, the water 

i skiing, skin diving and deep sea fishing 

{Show me why the Acapulco Royal should 
host my stay in Acapulco. 

! Or mail to: Chateau Royal 

I Dir. of Sales, Paseo de la Reforma 166 

1 Mexico City 6, Mexico 

| 
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| 

! 
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Teli me about the centrally located 
Chateau Royal and why | should make it my 
headquarters in historic Mexico City. Send 
me the details about the rooms, the meals 
and the fun. 


Name __ 
Address = 


City State 


Zip Code 
Tc 
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CP Hotels IA 


International 


A difference 
you'll appreciate. 
E15 


BOOKS 


titled The Private Life of the Rabbit by 
R.M. Lockley 

It is hardly a case of plagiarism. Ad- 
ams liberally sprinkles references to 
Lockley’s book in his bestseller, and his 
introduction to Private Life's first Amer- 
ican edition is pure hero worship. Yet 
the disciple never really followed the 
work, which scorns sentimentality and 
shuns anthropomorphism. Lockley was 
apparently born with a seventh sense 
—of wonder—and has expended most 
of it on rabbits, which he has studied in 
every imaginable sort of enclosure, even 
including a real burrow with specially 
installed infra-red lighting and glass 
sides. Thus observed, the symbols of ti- 
midity are revealed as citizens in a com- 
plex social structure, full of dominant 
and submissive roles, populated with 


DAVIO MOHRMAROT 








THE SUBJECT AT LUNCH 
Kings, queens and knaves. 


kings, queens and knaves. The butt of 
ceaseless fertility jokes turns out to be 
the master—or rather mistress—of birth 
control; when overcrowded or under- 
nourished, the rabbit “resorbs” its em- 
bryos in utero. Adams’ industrious 
Hazel, Fiver and Bigwig are pelt-deep 
fictions; in the real world, male rabbits 
are lallygagging drones. The does, con- 
trary to those powder puffs in Water- 
ship Down, dig the burrows, run the 
homes and defend their young with Am- 
azonian ferocity against such formidable 
enemies as the ferret, stoat and weasel. 

Still, Adams’ creatures are not en- 
tirely without foundation. The rabbit 
possesses uniquely repellent character- 
istics, among them the habit of consum- 
ing its own fecal pellets. But it also be- 
haves in a manner that casts doubt upon 
the singularity of Homo sapiens. Young 
mated rabbits, for example, begin in a 
modest burrow but as their social stand- 
ing in the community rises, they seek 
better quarters. Bucks are serially mo- 





nogamous—with sporadic liaisons, pos- 
sible when an attractive surplus doe hops 
into view. The couple's offspring are wel- 
come to stay in the burrow after ado- 
lescence—provided that they remain 
docile and accept subordinate status 
“Rabbits are so human,” begins Lock- 
ley in an echo of Beatrix Potter. Then 
he brings his audience up short with a 
question behaviorists have yet to answer 
“Or is it the other way round—humans 
are so rabbit?” ® Stefan Kanfer 


So Well Remembered 


ANYA 
by SUSAN FROMBERG SCHAEFFER 
489 pages. Macmillan. $8.95. 


The overwhelming impression left 
by this rich and brooding novel of war- 
time Poland is of an actual life agoniz- 
ingly remembered, not of events and 
characters cut and fitted to the pattern 
of a story. Although the obliteration of 
Polish Jews is the horrifying central fact 
of the book, the central mystery is that 
of memory and the flow of time. If Anya 
Savikin, the heroine, had lived in a 
peaceful age, her memories in middle 
years would not have been so filled with 
blood and broken buildings. But her slow 
sifling of them would probably stir the 
same feelings of bewilderment and loss 

There seems to be little connection 
between Anya Savikin, a_ brilliant, 
laughing young medical student who 
lived in Vilno, Poland, in the late thir- 
ties, and Anya Meyers, a sour 52-year- 
old housewife glumly sitting out a mar- 
riage in New York in 1973. Each day- 
to-day progression in three decades has 
made perfect sense, but at some unno- 
ticed point the time traveler has passed 
through a looking glass and become un- 
recognizable to her past selves. 

Looking backward, Anya is deter- 
mined to make sense of time's fright- 
ening discontinuity. To establish a solid 
starting point, she rebuilds almost brick 
by brick the Savikin family’s opulent 
apartment in Vilno. Here is her room, 
gaudy with color; here is the austere 
chamber of Sister Vera, who thinks only 
of her piano; here is Zoshia, the young- 
est maid, skating about with a brush on 
each foot, polishing the parquetry 

Gentle father. Her father is a 
warm gentle businessman who spends 
all of his time reading. Her mother says, 
“Boris, are you going to read in this 
kitchen? We will have Lermontov in the 
sauerkraut ... Mamma glowered. Sau- 
erkraut was no joking matter. This was 
the creation of the world going on here. 
There was no time to lose; she might for- 
get a continent; she might leave out a 
sea. Such seriousness!’ In the basement, 
barrels, vats and bins were filled with 
enough food for three winters, and then 
the poor of the neighborhood were in- 
vited to come in and take what they 
wanted. 

Time sweeps past this domestic for- 
tress. Anya marries and bears a daugh- 
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Cut out for Canada 


Stay at a Canadian ae Hotel 


Whether you're coming for busi- 
ness or pleasure, we can add some eal =e acer 
local flavour to your trip. We have 16 [ 
hotels across the country. All different. | 
So we're big enough to assure you of 
experienced service, convenience and | 
reliability. But varied enough so you | 
don't get as with us. L. 

ome hotels make you feel 
you've never left home. | Eis 

CP Hotels are something else. == 

Here are three. Choose the area 
that appeals to you and send the 
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Director of Sales, Royal ee 

100 Front Street West, Toronto, Ontario. M5J 1E3 
Send me data on the Royal York, Canada's smooth-humming 
convention and pleasure centre. The hotel that's proudly 
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| displaying a twelve-million dollar new look. Tell me about its 
: ei ged Ls for details. astonishing variety of restaurants and lounges, and about the 
: i | Imperial Room where the biggest names in show business 
appear. 
aon L CPHotels [4 | 3: | 
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Director of Sales, Le Chateau [ Ty 


Champlain, Place du Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec. H3B 2N2 
Send me information on Le 
Chateau Champlain, the great 
hotel in a great City. 36 storeys 
of French gg mba and Eng- 
lish comfort. The one with four 
magnificent restaurants and a 
supper club that features a 
can-can chorus and a sparkling 
international revue 









Director of Sales, Le Chateau Frontenac 
1 Rue des Carriéres, Quebec, Quebec. G1R 4P5 


| Tell me about Le Chateau Frontenac... the castle on the 
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St. Lawrence where you're el oh together the elegant 
past and the exciting present. The one that's being re- 
stored to offer the perfect blend of old French charm and 
modern comfort 
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From coast to coast a difference you'll appreciate. 


For information on other CP Hotels in Canada (see complete locations below) write to CP Hotels, 
100 Front St. West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. M5J 1E3 
Halifax/St. Andrews, N.B./Quebec/Sherbrooke/Trois-Riviéres/Montreal/Montebello, Que./Toronto/ 
Winnipeg/Brandon/Regina/Calgary/Edmonton/Banff/Lake Louise/Victoria and now, Acapulco and 
Mexico City. Visit our restaurants at the Calgary Tower and The Skylon, Niagara Falls. 


For reservations call any John A. Tetley office, Loews (LRI) office or your Travel Agent. 








the best to you from wait. 


The finest music With just the right 
from then and mix of up-to-the- 
now ... Sinatra, minute news, wea- 
Streisand, Mancini, _ ther, traffic and 
Bacharach,Como, market reports... 
Simon & Garfunkel, plus awhole 
Duke, Judy, Liza, medley of useful 
Ella, Benny and and interesting 
The Carpenters... features. 

the best of the 

musical world se- 

lected just for you. 


try a little tenderness 


It's full-service 
radio —the perfect 
combination of 
music and informa- 
tion. Get the most 
out of your day 
with wait. 


wait 820 radio 
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You're talking straight. It's that old- 
fashioned belt-recording dictation 
machine of yours. It makes you 
sound like you're talking in an echo 
chamber. 

Ask your secretary. If she hears 
double voice tracks, it’s because her 
belt machine isn't tuned exactly to 
the recorder groove. She wastes time 
tuning when she should be typing. 
And she makes mistakes. So you end 
up correcting yesterday's letters 
when you should be dictating today's. 


Standard cassettes are the answer. 
Lanier dictating machines use stan- 


dard tape casseites. 
So you get clear, hi- 

fidelity reproduction. 
The same sound quality 
you hear on music tapes. 


Cassettes are faster, last longer. 


You can load a cassette with one 
hand in three seconds. You get a full 
30 minutes dictating time on each 
side. And, Lanier cassettes are good 
for life. We guarantee that. 


You can even listen to educational 
or music tapes on your Lanier cas- 
sette dictation equipment. 






Listen to the best selling standard 
cassette desk dictating machine 

/ in the world. 

/it’s part of our complete line of dic- 
tating equipment. Everything from 
portables to central dictation sys- 
tems .One of them is just right for you. 


But don't take our word for it. Give 
Lanier a hearirig. One listen will be 
worth more than anything we can 
tell you. 

Send us this coupon and we'll 
send a representative to arrange for 
a 5-day free trial. Or call Donald Dell 
at 263-2156. 





C1) Send your booklet, ‘How to Get the 


Most for Your Dictating Machine Dollar."’ 


C) Have a sales representative call me. 
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Mail to: Lanier Business Products, 1 N. Wacker, Chicago, lilinois 60606. 
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1250 radio 


Night-time radio in Milwaukee has never been bet- 
ter. Two great talk show hosts create two-way 
radio for WEMP listeners. 10 PM to 1 AM: OPEN 
LINE WITH IRA FISTELL. Studio guests and tele- 
phone participants join Ira in a stimulating inter- 
change of ideas. Ira Fistell ties it together in a glib, 
quick-minded manner that draws on his interests 
and experience as a lawyer, teacher, and political 
science expert. His interests include literature, the 
arts, sports, and even railroading. WEMP Open 
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? M 
Milwaukee /| 


Line is sometimes Controversial, but never dull. 6:10 PM to 
7 PM: SPORTS LINE WITH TED MOORE. WEMP Sports 
Director, Ted Moore, opens the phone lines for sports dis- 
cussion featuring sports authority Oliver Kuechle, plus visit- 
ing celebrities and just plain sports fans. Ted Moore is the 
play by play voice of University of Wisconsin Basketball on 
WEMP. Before taking on his present assignment as voice 
of the Baltimore Colts, Ted Moore handled the Green Bay 
Packers’ radio broadcasts. Tune WEMP tonight for two-way 
radio with Ira Fistell and Ted Moore. 
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; And it's easily available. You can buy 
Why stress can rob you of vitamins. soluble vitamin 


STRESSTABS 600 at all drugstores without 


Stress can upset your body's equilibrium needs by providing a prescription. Ask your pharmacist about it 
and greatly increase your need for the above-normal! 
water-soluble vitamins, B complex and C quantities resstabs 600 


Why these? Unlike the other vitamins, 
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High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 
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BOOKS 


ter named Ninka. Then comes the war 
Solidity is undermined, cracked, carried 
away. Anya and her husband are fenced 
within a newly decreed ghetto in Vilno 
Her father is killed by the Germans, her 
husband is arrested and disappears. But 
her mother hides in a large oven and es- 
capes the periodic searches by which the 
old and the sick are weeded out. 

Rumors circulate: children are to be 
liquidated next. Anya manages to spirit 
Ninka out of the ghetto and place her 
with a Christian family. Then it is the 
entire ghetto that is to be emptied of peo- 
ple. Vilno’s Jews are herded from their 
pen and divided into two groups, one 
for extermination, the other made up of 
people strong enough to work. 

The author’s account of Anya’s war 
years is detailed and obsessive, a daily 
rediscovery of the same devouring pain 
Anya survives because she is strong, be- 
cause she is attractive, because of her 
medical skill, and finally again and 
again, for no logical reason. At the war's 
end she finds her daughter Ninka. Af- 
ter a time she emigrates to the US., re- 
marries, works, eats, flows with the 
years. Her daughter wants to marry a 
Gentile. Anya weeps and takes to her 
bed. The girl marries anyway and moves 
away. Anya is diminished, but by what? 
Present time loses its hold. She search- 
es back through her life for solidity. Pa- 
tiently she begins with pen and paper 
to rebuild the great warm apartment in 
Vilno. Author Schaeffer, whose 1973 
novel Falling won praise, has achieved 
something remarkable; time’s flow cir- 
cles back, and Anya’s bricks, for a while, 
stand firm ® John Skow 
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As the Polar Bear is native to Canada's vast arctic regions, 
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From all over Canada... from Vancouver... Manitoba... the 

St. Lawrence River Valley... from our six distilleries we bring our great 
Canadian whiskies to Ville La Salle and marry them there into one 
greater Canadian...supple, smooth Canadian Lord Calvert. 
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Empirical Queen of the Sciences 


“Let no man who is not a mathe- 
matician read my work,” Leonardo da 
Vinci once wrote—a warning that ap- 
plies to the 50 pages of his drawings, 
mostly “technical,” on view at the Na- 
tional Museum of History and Technol- 
ogy in Washington, D.C., this month. It 
is the largest group of Leonardos yet 
seen in the U.S., or indeed anywhere in 
the world since the miraculous show of 
the royal family’s Leonardo collection 
at Buckingham Palace in 1969. It ac- 
companies an ambitious publishing proj- 
ect—the McGraw-Hill five-volume fac- 
simile of the so-called Madrid codices: 
two recently discovered Leonardo note- 
books, edited and translated by the late 
technological historian Ladislao Reti, to 
be published this month at $400 the set 
($750 de luxe) and bound, rather bathet- 
ically, in red vinyl morocco. The cod- 
ices themselves are incomparable. 

Kenneth Clark called Leonardo 
“the great Sphinx of art history,” but 
he was also its great Rorschach blot. The 
past century has seen almost as many 
Leonardos as there have been /éonar- 
distes. Magus, “Renaissance man,” su- 
pergay, world’s first nonlinear thinker 
—the parade of stereotypes marches on. 
At one moment he struck the Victori- 
ans as a prototype of the engineer-hero, 
a 15th century Brunel or Edison who 
lacked only the omnipotent semen of 
capital to make his projects real. At the 
next, the English 19th century aesthete 
Walter Pater wrote of his mechanical in- 
ventions as mere “dreams, thrown off 
by the overwrought and laboring brain.” 

If Anything Got Done. No excep- 
tional mind has ever been more elusive, 
harder to interpret, or more vulnerable 
to posthumous cliché. He was unques- 
tionably the greatest observer of the real 
world in his time, and the breadth of 
his inquiries would be inconceivable in 
ours; but this is the same Leonardo who, 
on cutting a pen, scribbled as his cus- 
tomary test sentence some variant on 
the melancholy words, “Dimmi, dimmi 
se mai fu fatta cosa alcuna"—*Tell me, 
tell me if anything ever got done.” 

Leonardo's inaccessibility 
has a great deal to do with his 
absolute distaste for disclosing 
himself. We still know mis- 
erably little about 

Leonardo the man. 
Though a great deal 
is known about his 
work, it survives only 
in fragments. Twenty- 
seven of the 46 Leo- 
nardo manuscripts 
that went to Spain in 
the 16th century are 
lost; and so the discovery of a 
few battered pages by Leonar- 
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SPOOL-WINDING MACHINE 


do’s hand, let alone two complete cod- 
ices in mint legibility (348 leaves in all), 
is a rare event in art and human his- 
tory. The Madrid notebooks have ex- 
panded the known writings of Leonardo 
by 20%. 

On a personal level, the Leonardo 
of the Madrid codices is as frustratingly 
hermetic as ever. But in terms of his 
work, the notes are priceless. They shed 
little new light on his painting, but this 
is made up for by the richness of detail 
in Codex Madrid II on his great sculp- 
tural project, the equestrian bronze of 
Francesco Sforza—/l Cavallo, as Leo- 
nardo called it, the full-size clay model 
for which was shot to rubble by French 
crossbowmen after the conquest of Mi- 
lan in 1500. It would have been the larg- 
est bronze group in recorded history, 23 
ft. high, cast upside down in one con- 
tinuous pour of 158,000 Ibs. of metal. 

How Leonardo proposed to carry 
out this unprecedented and technically 
almost unimaginable project has long 
been a mystery. But his Madrid notes 
set down the method in full detail. He in- 
vented a revolutionary system of doing 
it in one piece, designing special furnac- 
es and bracing systems and winches for 
it, and even a way of casting it buried up- 
side down in the marshy Milanese soil 
without cracking the mold. It becomes 
clear that Leonardo, despite Michelan- 
gelo’s bitching about his ineptitude as a 
sculptor, knew exactly how to make the 
horse and was prevented from executing 
his plan only because, in the end, he 
had no bronze: it had all been requi- 
sitioned for cannon against the French. 

Though Leonardo was, as everyone 
knew, chemist and physicist, mechan- 
ical engineer, musician, architect, anat- 
omist and botanist as well as painter, it 
is not wholly possible to draw a divid- 
ing line between art and science in his 
work. Painting was to him a method of 
inquiry into the world’s structure; it was 
the empiricism of sight itself. He tend- 
ed to regard it as the queen of the sci- 
ences. His scientific work (on water, 
wind and their catastrophic powers, for 
instance) was presented in drawings of 
ravishing subtlety. Their purely descrip- 
tive intent in no way affects their aes- 
thetic power. 

Precise Images. Most of Codex 
Madrid I is filled with exquisitely fine 
engineering drawings: designs for self- 
releasing hoist grapnels, frictionless 
bearings, clock escapements, wire- 
making machines, worm drives and so 
on. For Leonardo, the drawn image was 
more precise than the written. One of 
the striking things about the machines 
in the Madrid notebooks is how they 
prefigure the future history of formal en- 
gineering draftsmanship without be- 
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LEONARDO'S SELF-PORTRAIT, ¢. 1515 
Great Rorschach blot? 


coming schematic diagrams. They are 
conceptions rather than blueprints, but 
conceptions that one could take to a fac- 
tory and have built tomorrow, More- 
over, they are conceived as a series. 
What Leonardo had in mind, ap- 
parently, was to produce a handbook 
on the operating principles of machine- 
ry, and not—as an earlier guild me- 
chanic might have done it—simply a 
compendium of useful gadgets. This, 
as Art Historian Ludwig Heydenreich 
argues, was a turning point in the his- 
tory of engineering itself. If Leonardo's 
designs had been made public instead 
of resting in his notebooks, they would 
certainly have transformed the extreme- 
ly crude face of Renaissance mechanics, 
bringing it to the pitch of sophistication 
the Chinese had reached four centuries 
earlier. That did not happen, and so 
by now the value of the Madrid cod- 
ices is entirely historical: a large and 
beautiful patch of tesserae added to that 
gapped, puzzling mosaic of Leonardo’s 
thought. One can only thank McGraw- 
Hill for presenting it with such dogged 
and fastidious care. ® Robert Hughes 








Heartburn? Acid Indigestion? 


Powerful Antacid Formula 
absorbs twice the acid 
of the leading roll brand. 


Brings quick relief when 
you need it most. 
When you have a day full of prob- 
lems ...a day full of worries— 
your stomach may churn out ex- 
cess acid, Next thing you know— 
you've had a stomachful—a stom- 
achful of acid indigestion... 

heartburn. 

That’s why you should know 
about BiSoeDol® Tablets. Al- 
though the leading roll antacid 











A Sankyo 

Low Light Camera 
for The High Spots 
of Your Life 





The incredible Sankyo LXL Low-Light 
zoom lens movie cameras capture every 
memorable occasion under the lowest 
possible light conditions. Shoot indoors... 
or even outdoors at night, without movie 
lights. Just one more example of wh 
tomorrow’s movies will be made wii 
Sankyo. 

See Sankyo at your favorite 
camera dealer now or write 
for descriptive LXL literature. 





Sankyo Seiki (America) Inc. 

149 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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BiSoDol absorbs more. Based on 
minimum recommended dosage, 
BiSoDol actually absorbs twice 
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ing brand. BiSoDol helps neu- 
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relief when you need it most. 


Powerful BiSoDol Tablets— 
with more acid-absorbing power. 
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Robinson’s Advent 


The men who own and control ma- 
jor league baseball, Frank Robinson said 
earlier this season, “can afford whatev- 
er they want.” Robby was talking about 
lavish six-figure salaries (his own is es- 
timated at about $200,000). He was too 
polite to add that for all their cash, none 
of the owners of the 24 major league 
teams felt that they could afford to have 
a black man calling the shots from the 
dugout. Until last week, that is. Then, 
with a ceremonial roll of the public re- 
lations drums, the Cleveland Indians an- 
nounced that Robinson had stepped 


ap 





CLEVELAND MANAGER FRANK ROBINSON 
The ultimate color line. 


across baseball’s ultimate color line and 
become the team’s new manager. 

For Robinson, 39, the appointment 
was the culmination of a carefully or- 
chestrated campaign that officially 
began six years ago when he became a 
manager in the Puerto Rican winter 
league. “All I want,” he said, “is the 
chance to manage.” He still spent his 
summers slugging home runs as an All- 
Star outfielder for the Orioles, and later 
the Dodgers and Angels, but two pen- 
nants in Puerto Rico proved that he de- 
served the big opportunity he sought. 

Coming 27 years after Branch Rick- 
ey put a Dodger uniform on another 
Robinson and summarily broke the col- 
or line on the playing field, the appoint- 
ment ends what had become a national 
disgrace. Team owners had simply 
lacked the guts to select any of the blacks 
who have enriched the game in recent 
years. Today, 150 of the sport’s 600 ma- 
jor leaguers are black. Earlier this sea- 
son, even Baseball Commissioner Bowie 
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Kuhn felt constrained to issue a public 
call for the selection of a black 

With his new one-year contract, 
Robinson will be guiding a team of lim- 
ited talent in a town traditionally known 
as the “graveyard of managers.” His job 
will not be made any easier by a barely 
concealed black-white schism on this 
year’s team. But Star Pitcher Gaylord 
Perry, who had earlier threatened to 
leave the club if Robinson took over, 
joined with other players to say that they 
would give their new skipper a chance. 

Despite his obvious problems, Rob- 
inson will have at least one player of con- 
siderable skills on his side: himself. The 
only man ever to win the Most Valu- 
able Player award in both leagues, 
Robby will double next season as the 
team’s designated hitter. He thus be- 
comes the game’s first playing manager 
since Hank Bauer at Kansas City in 
1961. Cleveland’s last double-duty man- 
ager, Lou Boudreau, led the Tribe to a 
World Series victory in 1948. 

It is doubtful if Robinson can match 
that feat with his present players. But 
given his reputation, he may manage 
some surprises. Win or lose, he intends 
to remain a stubborn, combative ath- 
lete; he feels no urge to play the role of 
ball-park civil libertarian. “The only 
reason I'm the first black manager,” he 
Says, “is because I was born black.” 


Mack the Mini-Knife 


If Mack Herron had carried a pass- 
port in his younger days, he could have 
listed his profession as loser. He majored 
in football at Kansas State, claimed that 
friction with his coach cost him a nom- 
ination for the Heisman Trophy, and 
quit school minus his degree. Pro offers 
were paltry, so Herron went to Canada. 
There he led the Canadian Football 
League in rushing but failed to awe the 
Winnipeg police. When they busted him 
for possession of marijuana, the Win- 
nipeg Blue Bombers fired him. In 1973 
he was back home in Chicago selling 
blue jeans for a living. 

It was altogether fitting that when 
Herron finally got an N.F.L. offer, it 
came from the feckless New England 
Patriots. Though Herron led the league 
in kickoff returns and return yardage 
last season, the team ran up a discour- 
aging record of 5-9. But this fall Head 
Coach Chuck Fairbanks put Herron in 
the starting backfield, made a few oth- 
er adjustments, and suddenly Boston 
was the cradle of rebellion against the 
N.F.L.’s_ reigning powers. The Pats 
Opened the season by trouncing the 
champion Dolphins, beat the Giants and 
for an encore knocked off the powerful 
Rams. Going into last weekend, the Pats 
Stood tal] as the only undefeated team 
in the league’s American Conference. 

Standing tallest, at least figuratively, 
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white pages. 




















That’s Manpower. We offer more kinds of 
temporary help than any other company. And it’s 
made us the biggest in the business. 

For you that means: know-how. In the 
office, the factory, and on the production line. 
In the drafting department, the hospital, and the 
computer room. We've got the know-how to match 
your needs. To get your job done right and on time. 

After more than 25 years of serving 
companies like yours, we should know how to give 
the best service in the business. We do. 

Remember Manpower. We’re in your 


MANPOWER’ 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 
We'll give you all the help you need. 
We answer phones, 


drive trucks, type 
letters, unload boxcars, 


keypunch data, 


assemble parts, take 
x-rays, do drafting, 
operate machines, 
demonstrate products, 


and lots more. 
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HERRON LOOKS FOR HOLE AFTER GETTING HAND-OFF FROM QUARTERBACK PLUNKETT 
Suddenly New England was the cradle of rebellion against the reigning powers. 


is Herron, the N-.F.L.’s shortest player. 
A mere 5 ft. 5 in. but weighing 170 Ibs., 
Herron has earned the nickname Mini- 
Mack from suddenly rabid New Eng- 
land fans, and new respect from befud- 
dled opponents. “I realize it’s a big man’s 
game,” says Herron. “I use the big line- 
men as a shield. I stay real low, lower 
than I really am, so the defense don’t 
know where I'm at.” 

Undaunted and rarely located by 


bigger defenders, Herron knifed through 
the Ram defense for 38 yds. on one punt 
return that set up a field goal and led 
the Patriots in rushing yardage from 
scrimmage with 62. The skittery run- 
ning back, with legs like fireplugs and a 
gold stud festooning his left earlobe, 
leads his team in rushing yardage and 
touchdowns. 

Coach Fairbanks admits that Her- 
ron’s reputation initially gave him pause. 
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SPORT 


Now he credits Mack with “putting a 
spark in this team.” Quarterback Jim 
Plunkett, who has developed into one 
of the most effective tacticians in the 
N.F.L. this season, goes one step fur- 
ther. He calls Herron the team’s “cat- 
alyst.” In fact, Mack is just one of them. 
Plunkett has combined with College 
Teammate Randy Vataha for a crucial 
touchdown pass against the Giants and 
the game winner against the Rams. 
And Fairbanks has molded a three- 
linemen, four-linebackers “sponge” de- 
fense that has dampened opponents’ 
rushing games. Going into last week- 
end’s contest with the Baltimore Colts, 
the sponge had given up only two 
more yards on the ground than O.J. 
Simpson alone gained in his record- 
breaking 250-yd. game against the Pa- 
triots last September. 

The Patriots’ success has given Her- 
ron new perspective and security. He is 
working on a three-year, $122,000 con- 
tract that also contains bonus clauses for 
outstanding performances. He and his 
wife Lenora, a graduate student at Bos- 
ton State College, have bought a house 
in a Boston suburb and are expecting 
their first child in December. Onetime 
Bad Boy Herron now spends some of 
his spare time in natural-childbirth 
classes “I feel pretty settled down,” he 
says. “I feel safe saying my troubles are 
over.” For the rest of the league they 
have just begun. 


The cube beats the circle 8 tol. 
























the space of 80-slide 
round trays. 


96 


round trays. 


ond Shde Cube ore wodermarks of Bef 


No bulky round tray could match 
the compact Bell & Howell’Slide 
Cube™ cartridge system for storage 
convenience. That's obvious. 

What isn't so obvious is how 
easy the ingenious Slide Cube 
system is to use. You owe it to 
yourself to try one out. 

Just take your next roll of 
processed slides to your Bell & 
Howell dealer and drop the slides 
into a Slide Cube cartridge. See how 


fast and easy it loads. Notice how with? 

easily the Slide Cube cartridge Try one out 
keeps your slides organized by soon. See why 
subject and projector-ready. And, the cube beats 
at a lower slide storage cost than the circle all 
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down the line. 
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Then place the cartridge on a 


handsome compact Slide Cube™ 
projector. Note how the projector's 
exclusive preview-edit station 
enables you to preview each slide 
before it's shown and reposition it if 
necessary. Try all the controls. A 
simple turn of the elevation knob 
centers the image on your screen 
quickly and easily. Now, isn't that 
the kind of slide projector 

you really feel at ease 
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Bell & Howell, 2201 W. Howard St., Evanston, Illinois 60202 | 
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‘Sand Skiing in the Sahara. Even if you don’t win the 
downhill race...it’s a beautiful way to get a suntan” 


JED CANADIAN WHISKY 








“If skiing’s your thing, 
you don’t have to wait for 
snow. In the Moroccan 
Sahara, you'll have just as 
great atime racing down 
the breathtaking dunes in 
swim trunks or bikinis 


“But there are hazards... 
those sand traps you don't 
see until you're right on top 

me of them. Kerplunk! 

Linda and | plopped right 

into one. That's when she 

asked me to take her 

to the next oasis. 


‘Later, we toasted our 
adventure with Canadian 
Club at the Hotel du Sud 
in Quarzazate.'’ Wherever you go, 
Sees §=people with taste agree the best is C.C. 
- = Forthem, it’s the only Canadian. 
Incomparably smooth, mellow and 
light. It's ina class by itself. 
‘The Best In The House’”” in 87 lands. 
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should have these features. 
But they don’t. 


The Quintrix™ picture tube. 
With a unique extra prefocus lens. 
That concentrates and focuses 
the electron beam to give you our 
sharpest picture ever. 


A powerful 28. 5 kv chassis. 
a alcile-melelile] you the 
brightest picture we've ever made. 


WW Cole IViFeTmelicoit iia eler-lael-m 
That snap out and in. 
For quick, easy service. 


100% solid-state circuitry. 
For greater reliability. 
And about 30% less power 
(orelatieluireliceamiarclamelelg 
conventional hybrid models. 
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SCR voltage regulator. 
So voltage fluctuations won't affect 
Wolti@e)(ol(elc-me) moll la) 


(oS Mole! amore) (o)morelil ice] Mell cellli tava 
LOTT ol¥iatolam-li-coudeeleller-lin meee (cel mere) (ol a 
tint, brightness and contrast. 


nason 
t slightly ahead of our time. 





